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Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883, - $45,130,006 26 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums, 4 ‘ » ° . . . © $9,604,788 

Less deferred premiums January 1st, 1882, . ° 452,161 adi 152,627 38 

Interest and rents (including realized gains on real estate sold), ° . « 3,089,273 21 

Less interest accrued January ist, 1882, . . . ° 291,254 80— 2,798,018 41—$11,950,645 79 


$57,080,652 65 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame, . ° . . ° $1,955,292 00 
Endowments matured an discounted, including reversionary additions to same, = : P 427,258 95 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled oa, PA e ° e ° . 3,827,758 76 
Total paid policy- holders, % ° ° . ° ° ° « $6,210,309 71 
Taxes and reinsurances, . ° . e . 234,678 2 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and ‘physicians’ fees, > . . + 1,332,038 3} 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc., . ° ° e - 385,111 18—$8,162,137 54 


$48,918,561 611 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand and in transit (since received), > e . . . ° . $1,276,029 67 
oer he in United States, New York City and other stocks (market value), ° ° . . . . "$19,953,956 s — 81 
eal Estate, . 45733,005 13 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $17,950,000 00 and the policies assigned to the Company as as 
additional collateral security), . 19,306,940 16 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market ‘value, $5,191, 139 50), ‘ A . : j 45313,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $2,690,962), ° . . ° ° 494,032 23 
i arterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January a 1883, 8 ° ° ° ° . 540,555 91 
remiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection, ° . ° ° ° ° 
Agents’ balances, . s . : ; ‘ ° ° 4 4 A E 62,424 95 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1883, : ‘ : - . ° ° ° ‘ e ° ° 326,000 06—$48,913,515 11 
Excess of market value of securities over cost, . 1,881,881 71 


*A pays — of these items will ome the usual amet report filed ‘with the nn ‘Department of the State of 


CASH ASSETS, January rst, 1883, - - $50,800,396 82 








APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1883, < ° ° . ° ° . e . . + $351,451 21 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc., ° . . . . . . ° . . . 138,970 23 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid claims not Presented), ° . . . . . ° ° . . . 9350 43 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for), . . 225 8 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insurance at 4 per eent., Carlyle net premium ; non-participating at 5 per 
cent. Carlyle net premium, 43,174,402 78 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, ‘January 1st, 182, over and above a 4 per cent, reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that Jos, . +  $2,054,2 93 
Addition to the Fund during 1882, for ‘surplus and matured 1 reserves, ; s ° : 1,109, 


164,210 © 
DEDUCT.— seslies 4 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year on matured Tontines, ¢ 1,072,837 87 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January 1st, 1883, A » ° e - . ° . . 2,091,372 16 
Reserved for premiums oar in ante, ; : ; ; : x e ° ° 35,782 36, 


$45,851,555 08 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent., - - - - - - $4,948,841 79 





Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., estimated at - $10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948,841 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to participating polic ies in proportion to their contribution 
to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,550. 


Policies an. 1st, 1881, 48,548 
an. 1st, 1882, 53,927. at risk. 


in force. | Jan. 1st, 1883, 60,150 


an, rst, 1881, 135,726,916 Claims 1880, pe from 
an. 1st, 1882, 151,760,824 1881, 2,013,203 
‘an, rst, 1883, 171,415,097 paid. [1882, 1,955,292 Interest. 


1880, 2,317,889 Surplus at { Jan. rst, 1881, 
1881, 2,432,654 an. Ist, 1882, 
1882, 2,798,018 4 percent. | Jan. 


Number of a 1st, 1879, 45,405 { Jan. 1st, 1879, $125,232,144 Death set, Br, 687,676 Income { = $1,948,665 Divisible Jan 1st, 1879, $2,811,436 


an. 1st, 1880, 45,705 oor 1st, 1880, 127,417%763 1879, 1,569,854 . 79, 2,033,650 an, 1st, 1880, 





TRUSTEES : 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, WILLIAM H. BEERS, ALEX. STUDWELL, 

WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN M. FURMAN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLIAM BARTON, DAVID DOWS, S. S. FISHER, JOHN MAIRS, ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


THEODORE M. BANTA, CASHIER. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’ DELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES. PRESIDENT, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., \ Meprcat EXAMINERS. VICE-PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY. 


MORE & VANUXEM, General Agents for Pennsylvania, 534 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

S we predicted, the Civil Service Reform League has found that the 
establishment of competitive examinations is but half or less than 
half of what is needed to a genuine reform of the civil service. It is 
now directing its efforts to concentrate public opinion upon the repeal 
of the laws which establish a short and fixed term of years as the period 
for which commissions run, and to establish in the public service the 
principle of tenure for life or good behavior. It always was our judg- 
ment that this should have been the first step. But we are heartily glad 
to find them taking it up now with so much determination. At present, 
commissions generally run for four years. The internal revenue de- 
partment is an exception, as by a happy oversight no period for its 
commission was fixed, and its officials can be removed only by the direct 
act of the President or the head of the Treasury. Mr. SHERMAN labored 
to have this ‘‘ corrected,’’ on the plea that it kept in the service persons 
who were too old or otherwise incompetent. Fortunately he was de- 
feated, and the service retained a feature which has done much to secure 
it the efficiency of which Mr. SHERMAN has boasted repeatedly. Not 
only has this bureau collected the revenues year after year without the 
loss of a dollar to the Government, but it has refuted an opinion very 
widely entertained by writers on finance. It used to be said that ex- 
cises or internal revenue duties never could be collected as cheaply as 
are customs duties,—that an excise system always must be inordinately 
expensive. This has not been true of our system; and Senator FOLGER 
does well to revise the custom-house system and concentrate its force, if 

he is to bring that department of collection up to the level of this. 

But even an indefinite commission will not secure properly the 
Government official, unless the power of removal without cause is taken 
away also. It was President Jackson who began this mischievous inno- 
vation upon our Constitutional system, in spite of the silence of the 
Constitution as to the existence of any such power and the fixed tradi- 
tion of the earlier Administrations against its exercise. There are, of 
course, a few offices of a political or confidential character which each 
new President or head of a department should be free to fill with men 
who are in harmony with his views. But the great body of office- 
holders should be as irremovable as are our United States judges, with 
the difference of having their inefficiency or malfeasance tested by a 
shorter and simpler method. When this is effected, we shall have a 
civil service which will bear comparison with that of other civilized 
nations. 





Mr. SECRETARY CHANDLER has approved of the report of the com- 
mission on navy-yards, which proposes to close the three at Ports- 
mouth, New London and Pensacola permanently, and that at Phila- 
delphia temporarily, while retaining in service the five at Boston, 
Brooklyn, Washington, Norfolk and San Francisco. Certainly, nine 
navy-yards are too liberal an allowance for a country which neither 
has any navy to speak of nor shows any desire to have. But of the six 
to be retained that at League Island certainly will prove ultimately the 
most importarit. It is the only one that lies in anything like prox- 
imity to the great iron and steel industries of the continent. The 
significance of this fact is seen in the complete transfer of iron-ship 
building to the Delaware. Private enterprise thus indicates the place 
to which the nation must look for war vessels of the new order. Iron 
and steel ships are the vessels of the future ; cannon of great force will 
be needed to man them; and the American Government will neither, 
as Zhe Evening Post suggested, buy its ships abroad nor long continue 
to throw their construction open to the competition of private firms. 
In either case, it would need, not five navy-yards, nor one. But if the 
Government is ever to build steel ships, and cast naval cannon, it can 
do so with economy nowhere but on the Delaware, None of the other 





five navy-yards mentioned will serve any good purpose economically, 
except as a naval or hospital station to build ships’ boats and twist 
ropes. 

The commission proposes to close League Island temporarily, be- 
cause the changes made and the plans proposed in that yard are not in 
accordance with these new wants. What is needed there is an iron- 
ship building and manufacturing yard, and until plans have been pre- 
pared and approved for such a yard League Island will be disused. 
They say that ‘‘the present plans contemplate the construction of 
exactly what the Department declared it did not want.”’ 





THE direct reports from General Croox’s command in Mexico more 
than confirm the rumors of his victory. After chasing the hostile 
Apaches into the spurs of the Sierra Madre, he not only gave them a 
crushing defeat, but took the greater part of the survivors prisoners. 
He thus administgred a lesson which will not be lost along the Mexican 
frontier. But he has taught the white man a lesson also. He has 
shown that Indians, even Apaches, can be trusted in our service, even 
on police duty against hostiles of their own blood. It is only a few 
weeks since the white people of Arizona were clamoring for the de- 
struction of the very Indians who constituted the bulk of General 
CROOK’s command. _ 

Right in the line of this happy experience is Mr. Secretary TELLER’S 
proposal to spend the annuities voted to the Indians in furnishing them 
with cattle and sheep. The life of the shepherd and herdsman has been 
in most countries the transition from the unsettled and barbarous life of 
the mere hunter to the settled civilization of the farmer. Unfortunately, 
America before the coming of the Europeans was destitute of sheep, neat 
cattle (except the untamed bison,) and horses. As a consequence, till- 
age existed only in the immature form of horticulture, and was adopted 
only where necessity had compelled. Since the Europeans came, the 
Indians generally have adopted the horse alone, but a few of them have 
taken to sheep-raising. An experiment to foster stock-raising was made 
with the Navajo Indians in 1869, when fourteen thousand sheep and one 
thousand goats were furnished them at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. 
They now possess nine hundred thousand sheep and two hundred 
thousand goats, raise a million pounds of wool a year, and have become 
a self-supporting community. This certainly is a line of Indian policy 
on which the best results may be expected, and it confirms our hope 
that Mr. TELLER’s administration will be as beneficial to the Indians as 
were those of Mr. Scuurz and Mr. KirKwoop. 





THE Star Route cases were given to the jury on Tuesday, and by 
the time this reaches our readers the news of a verdict or a disagree- 
ment may have closed the second scene in this great legal drama. At 
any rate, we think that the counsel for the Government generally, and 
Mr. MERRICK in particular, may congratulate themselves on having 
earned a verdict of ‘‘ guilty.’? The closing speech for the prosecution 
was not as lofty in tone as we should have liked. But it was pitched to 
meet Mr. INGERSOLL’s eloquence and to reach the intelligence of the 
jury. The charge of Judge WYLIE certainly inclined to the side of the 
Government. 


If Senator Van Wyck of Nebraska is right, then Mr. Brapy has 
found a successor in Mr. ELmer, the Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, through, whom Joun S. Miner, one of the defendants in this case, 
has received the contract to run a new mail-route from Niobrara to 
Deadwood. The population of Deadwood already has postal accom- 
modations, and there seems to be no need to run daily a four-horse stage- 
line through two hundred miles of Indian lands, at an annual cost of 
thirteen thousand dollars. That certainly is not ‘‘ opening up the 
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country.’’ And at any rate it is not decent to accept mail-route bids 
from a man whom the Government has under indictment and prose- 
cution as a thief. 


THE matter of assisted immigration from Ireland is attracting more 
general attention as cargo after cargo from the Western Coast is landed 
in our ports. There is a feeling that England ought to send these peo- 
ple to her own colonies, and that her continuance of their export to our 
country should be a matter for diplomatic remonstrance. But in fact 
they cannot be sent to the colonies. It is hard enough to get them to 
leave home for any foreign country, and nothing but the offer of a pas- 
sage to America furnishes a sufficient inducement. Besides this, Canada 
no more wants them than we do, and has just as much power as we to 
exclude them. Indeed, Str ALEXANDER GALT has been much more 
prompt in speaking up for Canada than Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in making 
objection on our behalf. Mr. GarFIELpD in his letter of acceptance in 
1880 justified the exclusion of the Chinese on the ground that their 
coming was rather an importation than an immigration. The same ar- 
gument applies with equal force to the present case. 

It is but little different with the proposed immigration of Icelanders, 
who also are to come by help from without. The Icelander is an intel- 
ligent and quiet citizen. Although his country has no school-system, 
its people are all well educated, thanks to fireside teaching. But their 
living for centuries in badly-ventilated and altogether unwholesome 
houses seems to have stunted the mental and physical energies of the 
race. The Icelanders of the old Saga type, like GRETTIR, GISLI, or 
KjarTAN, no longer exist. They lack initiative, and are listless, if not 
lazy. But they are a fine people at bottom, as for that matter are the 
Irish, many of whom have the old Norse blood in their veins. 


In the South there are many evidences of the enlarged conditions of 
peace, good order and good will, as well as of a new industrial enter- 
prise and activity. But there are, too, some notable spots on the face 
of this brightness. In Virginia, Governor CAMERON, who appears to 
be a competent and energetic official, has appointed two colored men 
to places in the board of school trustees in Richmond, and straightway 
the opposition newspapers make a frantic howl over it, with the effort to 
excite race jealousy and ill-feeling. It is pointed out that previous 
Governors, Democrats, also appointed colored trustees in different parts 
of the State, that the two now appointed make only a small minority in 
the Richmond board, and that the colored people are deeply interested 
in the public schools ; and it does not appear but that the present ap- 
pointees are competent men. Nevertheless, the clamor continues. In 
Louisiana, a gang of New Orleans ballot-box stuffers have escaped justice 
in the courts, and the Picayune of that city, a Democratic journal, 
lamenting the political demoralization, says that ‘‘ the people look help- 
lessly and hopelessly on.’’ Let them rouse up, as those of Philadelphia 
have done, and re-establish a good order of things. 


PHILADELPHIA is justly proud of its Zodlogical Garden, as it is by far 
the best institution of the sort in the country. Its only disadvantage is 
that it is not open free to the public, being the property of a private 
corporation which cannot afford this. Mr. JosepH E. TEMPLE, who 
gave so generously to the Academy of Fine Arts to secure one “ free 
day ”’ in each week, now offers the Zodlogical Garden Company thirty 
thousand dollars, whose interest shall pay for two free days in each 
week. As Mr. TEMPLE is by no means a very wealthy man, these gifts 
are notable. They show that he has what our millionaires seem to have 
lost, —the wit to see where money will do the most good to the public 
at large. There is, however, some legal obstacle to the acceptance of 
the gift. 


Tue Pennsylvania Democrats will hold their State convention at 
Harrisburg on August 1st. So far, the names suggested as probable 
candidates for their nominations are a conspicuously weak list. 


‘THE Republican Convention of Pennsylvania will assemble at 
Harrisburg in a little less than four weeks,—on the 11th proximo. It 
i, give appirent that it will be composed of delegates from the Stal- 
wart wing of the party, and there is little if any present prospect that 





any who supported the Independent nominations last year will be sent 
to it. The outlook as to strong candidates is definitely injured by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Nites of Tioga County, who was an exceptionally 
satisfactory man to all the elements of the party. The material for 
good nominations is not abundant. Mr. Ripcway of Philadelphia, a 
prominent lawyer and a man of character, is suggested for one of the 
places, and Mr. McHose of Berks County, a manufacturer of high 
standing, is urged for State Treasurer. The latter will have the cordial 
support of delegates from his own section. 


THE Reading Zimes, advocating Mr. McHose’s nomination in a 
generally sensible and well-tempered article, has these sentences in the 
course of it: 


“ As is well stated in Mr. McHosr’s letter, it is indispensably requisite for the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the Presidential campaign of 1884 that the distracting 
quarrels that have widened the breach between the members of the party should now 
cease, and an effort be made to harmonize those estranged Republicans who have with- 
drawn from the ranks of the party. This task will be the easier from the fact that those 
who by reason of actual or fancied grievances voted the Independent ticket last year 
have practically realized that they have only aided the Democracy, and are now thor- 
oughly disgusted with the sham ‘ reforms’ of that political humbug and the hollow pro- 
fessions of the bosses who are running the concern.” 


The Zimes errs in its estimate of the situation at this point. The 
Independent Republicans not only have no reason to regret the course 
they adopted a year ago, but have abundant cause to be satisfied with 
it. The result has been the greatly enlarged freedom of the Republican 
party and the probable overthrow of the ‘‘ boss’’ system in its manage- 
ment. There is no man in the State so stupid as not to see that the ef- 
fect of the 1882 experience will be wholesome and salutary, so far as the 
Republican organization is concerned. And it has been wholesome, 
too, as regards the State. The Legislature for the first time in many 
years has shown a wholesome regard for public opinion, and its meas- 
ures have been shaped to the advantage of the community, rather than 
that of partisan and corporate influences. The Committee of One 
Hundred is able to report that nearly all the measures of reform for 
Philadelphia were passed, only two which it considered important— 
and one of these the Bu.uitt bill, upon which opinions differ,—having 
failed. 

We do not expect the Zimes to agree yet that the courage of the In- 
dependents was well displayed, though it will do so in good time ; but 
we do advise it not to presume that the men who raised the banner of 
reform in State politics last year are incapable of seeing the very great 
success of their undertaking. The difference between the freedom of 
1883 and the thraldom of 1882 is a great space. 


THE prospect in Ohio is that the Democrats will nominate Judge 
Hoan y of Cincinnati for Governor. He is an older man than the Re- 
publican candidate, Judge Foraker, and perhaps a stronger one; the 
latter point will be better determined after a test of Judge FoRAKER’S 
quality in the approaching canvass. HoapDLy has been the sympathiz- 
ing counsel of the liquor interests in their attempts to evade all forms 
of regulation and taxation, and he will, of course, be warmly supported 
by them. In addition to this he will have the aid of an abundant 
supply of funds, so that he cannot fail to make a strong showing in so 
close a State. Plenty of liquor and plenty of cash will warm up the 
Democratic party in Ohio any day,—and the same may be said of some 
other States. 


THE more we learn of the recent transactions between England and 
the Pope, the more evident it becomes that Leo XIII. has been carrying 
on a flirtation with Downing Street which is by no means at an end yet. 
As everybody knows, the Pope still assumes the dignity of a secular 
prince, and expects to receive ambassadors from the great powers at his 
court on the north side of the Tiber. Most of the nations of Europe 
—all, we think, except France and Austria-Hungary,—send their rep- 
resentatives only to the court on the south side. To secure even an 
agent to represent the great Protestant power at the Vatican, would be 
a point gained ; and the mission of Mr. ERRINGTON suggested by the 
English Catholics was more than welcomed in Rome, especially when 
it was found that he came with a kind of recognition from the British 
Ministry. The resources of diplomacy were exhausted in making this 
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recognition look like nothing in England and a good deal in Rome. 
As the Saturday Review puts it, ‘‘ Mr. ERRINGTON has had no commis- 
sion to represent, but he has been employed authentically to inform. 
His information does not come from the British Government, but it is 
authentic. He is not commissioned, but he is employed. He does not 
represent, but he makes authentic representations.’’ On the one hand, 
the British Protestant, who thinks Rome to be ANTICHRIST, must have 
assurance that the Papacy has not been recognized in any way. On the 
other, the little society of priests around St. Peter’s must be set into a 
flutter by the show of an approach to diplomatic relations on England’s 
part, and their flattered excitement must be made a fulcrum to move 
Rome against the Irish Nationalists. But Mr. ERRINGTON proved less 
of a diplomatist than his masters in London. Having been shown a 
copy of a confidential brief to the Irish bishops, he gives the Pope away 
by divulging its contents to the correspondent of the Standard, and sets 
the Irish on both sides of the Atlantic in a ferment, while at the same 
time he enables the Irish to extract from Mr. GLADSTONE an avowal 
that the recognition extended amounted to nothing. So the Pope 
comes off a loseron both sides. He has gained nothing in England ; 
in Ireland he has lost a very great deal. No wonder that Mr. Errinc- 
TON goes home “‘ with a flea in his ear.”’ 





BIRMINGHAM is having a paroxysm of hero-worship on the occasion 
of Mr. Bricut’s twenty-fifth anniversary of his first election as repre- 
sentative of the town. The instinct to worship is very natural and 
noble, but sometimes it finds very pitiful vents, as when a whole com- 
munity bows down before a calf. In JoHN BRIGHT, in spite of his 
manifest limitations, Birmingham has a hero worthy of its best regard. 
The governing instinct of his life has been a genuinely English love of 
fair play as far as he sees what is fair; and in the amount of his insight 
and foresight he has gone far beyond his countrymen, and in power of 
expression yields only to Mr. GLapsToneE. America joins in the re- 
joicings, for we see in ‘‘ Honest JoHn”’ one of the truest representatives 
of English greatness and one of the heartiest friends of American na- 
tionality. But Mr. BricuT certainly abused the privileges of the occa- 
sion, and forced the world to remember the limits to his greatness, 
when he took this opportunity to make a harangue to the American 
artisan in favor of Free Trade. In such celebrations the central figure 
is a privileged character who has the first claim to attention and sym- 
pathy. He has the right to use this advantage for any great moral 
purpose. Had the slave trade or American slavery still existed, Mr. 
BRIGHT would have been right to appeal against them. But questions 
of fiscal policy are a different matter. Disagreement with Mr. BricHT 
on these implies, to say the least, no moral obliquity, no failure to live 
up to a recognized standard. They were as much out of place at 
Birmingham as they would be in the pulpit. 





Amonc the measures to which Mr. BricuT has given his support, is 
the bill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. There are 
good arguments on both sides. On the one hand, a sister-in-law cer- 
tainly is not a blood relation, and marriage is restricted naturally by 
consanguinity rather than by affinity. On the other, a sister-in-law 
often occupies a place in her sister’s family which is much more easy 
and natural when it is understood that under no circumstances can she 
take her sister’s place. This is the point made by Mr. ARNOLD in 
‘“‘Friendship’s Garland.’’ The matter has perplexed some bodies of 
American Christians, and one Church decided it both sro and con 
several times. In England, such marriages are not unknown, but they 
are illegal. The House of Commons has passed a bill to legalize them 
several times, but the Peers always have thrown it out, the royal princes 
always voting in the affirmative and the bishops in the negative. At 
last, it has passed its second reading, even in the House of Lords, and 
certainly will become a law. It probably will astonish both its friends 
and its opponents by making no stir whatever, such marriages occurring 
but seldom and attracting little attention when legalized. 





THE resignation of Herr BENNIGSEN from the Imperial Parliament 
is an event in German politics. BENNIGSEN is the only German Liberal 
who has shown the capacity to rank as a genuine leader. But even he 
could not hold together such a swarm of doctrinaires as compose the 





National Liberal party. The National Liberal is always a ‘‘ high 
private ’’ who reposes no trust in leaders and acts on his own judgment 
in every emergency. The strength of the party was seriously impaired 
by the attempt to form a secessionist party on the occasion of BEN- 
NIGSEN’S showing some disposition to come to terms with BISMARCK 
about the tariff. In the presence of the questions raised by the modi- 
fication of the May Laws, it has been yet farther shaken. As a con- 
sequence, BENNIGSEN feels obliged to rid himself of responsibility for 
it. He may return to his seat by a re-election, but it will either be 
without the trammels of any party affiliations, or in closer relations with 
the Progressists, whom the English would call the Radicals. 





THE Czar’s manifesto, we know now, contains proposals for the re- 
mission of taxes. The arrears of the poll-tax, and of the payments due 
from the peasants for their lands, are to be remitted ; the poll-tax is to 
be confined tothe richer classes, and to be lowered in amount. This is 
among the reforms demanded by the Nihilists, and while by no means 
enough to satisfy even more moderate advocates of reform it is a step 
in the direction of justice. The burden of taxation presses with ex- 
treme severity upon the peasantry. They and the common people of the 
towns pay substantially the whole costs of the government, in peace and 
in war, the nobles being still a privileged class. To shift this burden 
to those who are best able to pay, is a problem, not for Russia only, 
but for Europe generally. In England, for instance, the system of tax- 
ation with the solitary exception of the income tax is so constructed as 
to increase the inequality of condition between rich and poor. 





WE are glad to learn that General LEw WALLACE, and by conse- 
quence Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, hasbeen misrepresented by the despatch 
on which we commented two weeks ago. It was not against Turkey’s 
proposal to raise her tariff, but against certain arrangements which 
placed American imports at a disadvantage as compared with those of 
Europe, that our Minister to the Sublime Porte entered his protest. He 
simply claims that Turkey shall do as well by us as by England and 
France. Her tariff is to be raised without protest from any quarter. 





Mr. Bryce, who knows Armenia from personal observation, has 
been calling the attention of the British Ministry to the condition of 
that most unhappy country, and the certainty of its annexation to Rus- 
sia, if the Sultan cannot be forced to give it a decent government. The 
remarkable thing is that Armenia is no worse now than it has been for 
more than five hundred years past, but that it is only now that the rest 
of Christendom are awaking to any sense of a duty toward this oldest 
Christian nation. For centuries past, there has been no security for 
life, property or chastity in Armenia, and the rulers of the country have 
been pre-eminent only in their outrages of all three. The agreement by 
which England secured to Turkey her possessions in Asia Minor, on 
condition of certain reforms in the government of those provinces, is 
supposed to give her an especial right to interfere. But more far-see- 
ing Englishmen decline to make this claim, as it would involve the 
duty to resist the annexation of Armenia to Russia. They say that the 
Sultan having failed to keep his half of the contract the whole arrange- 
ment has lapsed, and that England can interfere only on the ground of 
general humanity and international duty. On whichever ground she 
puts it, England does mean to interfere. Lord DuFFERIN has been in- 
structed to make a very solemn protest to the Porte with reference to 
Armenia; but this will amount to nothing in securing reform. 





TuE English cannot be said to have gained much glory from any 
part of their relation to the Egyptian War; but they have earned dis- 
grace by permitting an Egyptian official to be hung for setting fire to 
Alexandria. It is of no use for them to deny their responsibility. 
They have Egypt in their own hands. Their troops still continue the 
occupation. Just as they stopped the proceedings against ARaBI Bey, 
so they could have stopped those against this subordinate. And asa 
matter of fact the firing of Alexandria, a city about to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, was in no sense acrime. It was a measure of 
legitimate warfare. The pretence that the expedition into Egypt was 
not war upon AraBiI Bey and his soldiers, and upon the whole body of 
the Egyptian people, has not a leg to stand upon. 
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FRANCE seems to be on the verge of a war with China, and the col- 
lision will involve mercantile interests of other nations than herself. 
Her natural instinct will be to proclaim a blockade of the Chinese ports, 
but as she has not ships enough in the East to make the blockade 
effective England, Germany and America may be expected to refuse to 
recognize it. But even on the ocean China may be expected to offer a 
more vigorous resistance than in any previous war with Europeans. She 
has had a navy of considerable strength constructed in Europe, and two 
first-class men-of-war are finishing for her at Stettin, in Germany. 
Whether they can be allowed to proceed, if war breaks out before they 
are ready to sail, raises some nice points in international law not unlike 
those which clustered around the ‘‘ Alabama.”’ 

On the land the Chinese always were formidable, and are more so 
at present than ever. They have given their soldiers the European 
drill which enables generals to make the best use of their stolid obedi- 
ence. They probably will prove soldiers of the same order as the Rus- 
sian peasants, pouring out their blood like water and standing fire as 
though made of stone, as the Russians did at Eylau, but without either 
the dash of the French, the intelligence of the Germans, or the sense 
of duty which characterizes the English. Altogether, we cannot con- 
gratulate France on her undertaking, with her limited navy, her em- 
barrassed finances, and the general indisposition of her people to 
undertake needless fighting. 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,”’ page 157.] 








PENNSYLVANIA'S CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS. 

*OVERNOR PATTISON’S action in convoking the General As 
sembly of Pennsylvania for a special purpose naturally draws at- 
tention to the purpose itself. The regular session, extended to the 
utmost limit for which the law allows compensation, has just ended, and 
July days are close at hand ; but the Governor considers it needful that 
a fresh effort should be made to fix the apportionments, Legislative, 
judicial and Congressional, required to be made after each decennial 
census. The bills for all these failed to pass at the regular session, 
chiefly through the political differences of the two houses. It is now to 
be seen whether upon being brought squarely up to the single task of 
considering them a special session will have any more satisfactory result. 
That the Governor was justified in making the attempt,—in fairly ex- 
hausting the Constitutional power placed in his hands to procure the 
legislation prescribed by the Constitution,—cannot be fairly questioned ; 
the criticism of his action is chiefly that sort of partisan clamor or 
carping journalistic censure which has no claim to serious consideration. 

Naturally, attention will be most directed to the bill fixing the Con- 
gressional districts. This is a subject in which the country generally 
has an interest. An unfair apportionment, such as that in New York, 
and a scandalous one, like that in South Carolina, are matters concern- 
ing all the States. It concerns them likewise how a State that chooses 
nearly one-eleventh of the whole membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives decides to arrange the several districts from which its mem- 
bers will be elected. 

It may be justly said that the subject is not easy to deal with. There 
are practical difficulties in the way of making the districts of proper 
size and of contiguous territory. Division of counties has the appear- 
ance of “‘ gerrymandering.’’ Some attention must be fairly given to 
the grouping of counties of like character as to population, interests 
and characteristics. Aside from this, personal and political interests, 
the ambitions of aspirants to Congressional seats, and the efforts of 
each political party to gain advantage, come into the case, however im- 
properly, to cause additional complication. 

Of the work attempted in the regular session of the Legislature, it 
must be said that the propositions made by the Senate, representing the 
Republican demands, were undoubtedly nearer the fairness of the case 
than those advanced by the House on behalf of its Democratic major- 
ity. Even the bill prepared by Senator McCracken, to which a 
majority of the Senate adhered, and which represented the Stalwart 
plan, was by no means a scandalous measure ; while the modification 
of it proposed by Senator Stewart conceded all that could be fairly 
asked by the Democrats. 

The truth of these statements will be readily seen in the light of a 
brief presentation of the facts governing the case. Following the 












population statistics of the last census as we are required to do, and 
taking for a political basis the full and fair test of the Presidential vote 
of 1880, we shall easily perceive that it is only by unreasonable 
methods that the State can be divided up so as to make more Demo- 
cratic districts than were proposed by Senator STEWART ; 7. ¢., eleven 
out of twenty-eight. The population of the State by the census of 
1880 was 4,282,786. There are sixty-seven counties. Of these sixty- 
seven, thirty-six gave Republican majorities in 1880, and thirty-one 
gave Democratic majorities. But the division of population is much 
more unequal than this would indicate. There are in the thirty-six 
Republican counties 2,822,341 people, while in the thirty-one Demo- 
cratic counties there are but 1,460,445. In other words, two-thirds 
of the population lie in the Republican counties, and if twenty-eight 
districts were formed of equal population it would naturally follow that 
at least eighteen would be Republican, and not more than ten would 
be Democratic. 

The statement of these facts will show the substantial impossibility 
of dividing the whole number of districts in proportion to the vote of 
the two parties for President. That vote was divided, considering only 
the two great parties, as follows: For General GARFIELD, 444,704; for 
General HANcocK, 407,428. It might therefore appear that 47.8 per 
cent. of the twenty-eight districts, or about thirteen of them, should be 
Democratic. But this is a result substantially impossible to accomplish, 
and totally impracticable without cutting and carving the counties, or 
grouping them after the most approved fashion of Mr. ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
The Democratic voters live in masses, and the counties in which they 
have the majority are, as we have shown, entitled to scarcely more than 
one-third of the whole number of Representatives. 

A glance at the map of Pennsylvania will show very clearly why this 
is the case. The Democratic regions of the State are compact, con- 
tiguous bodies of territory. Taking the coal regions and lumber coun- 
ties of Eastern Pennsylvania, with two or three outside counties added, 
a solid Democratic region will be seen, within whose exterior lines there 
is not a single Republican county. ‘This region, containing altogether 
fifteen counties,—Berks, Schuylkill, Northumberland, Montour, Colum- 
bia, Lycoming, Sullivan, Wyoming, Luzerne, Lehigh, Northampton, 
Carbon, Monroe, Pike and Wayne,—casts three-fifths of the whole of 
the Democratic majorities of the State. Aggregating the majorities for 
Hancock in these fifteen, we have 27,437 votes; while in the other 
sixteen Democratic counties Hancock had but 18,279 majority. 

It is not practicable to spread this Democratic mass evenly through 
the State. It is, on the other hand, natural and proper to form dis- 
tricts of it, homogeneous in the character of their population, propor- 
tionate to the number of their inhabitants. And it will be found, too, 
that the remaining Democratic counties are not distributed, but lie also 
in groups. Three—Cumberland, York and Adams,—lie together on the 
southern border ; three others—Westmoreland, Fayette and Greene,— 
form a compact group in the southwestern corner ; and five—Centre, 
Clinton, Cambria, Clearfield and Elk,—form the solid Democratic 
region of the interior. Of the remaining five Democratic counties, 
only one—Clarion,—is strongly so; the other four put together gave 
General Hancock only 1,100 majority over General GARFIELD. 

A view of these facts shows the obstacles in the way of dividing the 
districts as the total vote is divided. Unless an inhabitant of a Demo- 
cratic county is to have larger representation in Congress than one in a 
Republican county, it cannot be done, and under the provisions of the 
law such a method is not feasible ; it is not partisans, but citizens, who 
are to be considered. Giving the one-third of the people of the State 
who occupy the Democratic counties the fullest possible measure of 
their rights, and allowing something more as the ground for a concilia- 
tory policy, it cannot be pretended that they should send to Congress 
more than ten, or at most eleven, out of the twenty-eight members. 
And to give them this measure of justice and grace is to act altogether 
differently from the methods pursued at Albany and Columbia. 








THE HISTORY OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
SURPLUS. JI. 
N our second article we saw the beginning and the end of Mr. 
Cxay’s measures for the distribution of the revenue from the sale 
of public lands. With the year 1836 we see a return to the ideas of 
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General JACKSON’s message in 1829, and a measure of distribution 
actually adopted by Congress and approved by the President. 

The originator of this measure was no less a person than Mr. JOHN 
C. CatHoun. He had resigned the Vice-Presidency in 1833 to accept 
the South Carolina Senatorship. As early as 1835, while the excite- 
ment over Henry Ciay’s proposal was agitating the Senate, he made 
a motion which looked to a simple distribution of the surplus, but it 
secured no attention. When the Twenty-Fourth Congress met in 
December, 1835, the excitement over Mr. Cray’s land bill was in its 
last stages. Before that month ended, Mr. CaLHoun introduced three 
important measures. The first was a joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution in accordance with General JacKSoN’s suggestion, so as 
to provide for a distribution of the surplus revenue. The second was 
a resolutiou instructing the report of a bill for the further reduction of 
the revenue. The third was a bill for the regulation of the deposit of 
the public money in the State banks, to which it had been removed 
when General Jackson instructed Secretary TANEy to discontinue the 
deposits in the Bank of the United States. 

It was the third of these three measures which proved of real im- 
portance. It came up for action May 3d, when Senator WricuT of 
New York moved an amendment directing the Treasurer to invest the 
surplus beyond seven and a half million dollars in State bonds bearing 
interest. This proposal seems to have suggested to Mr. CALHOUN that 
the time had come for a distribution of the surplus without waiting to 
have the Constitution amended in this sense. He met Mr. WricHT’s 
amendment by a substitute providing that the Treasurer should ‘ de- 
posit ’’ with the States in four quarterly instalments the surplus above 
seven and a half million dollars actually in hand at the end of that year, 
in proportion to Congressional representation ; that these sums should 
bear no interest, but should be represented by marketable bonds bear- 
ing interest from the date of sale or transfer by the United States; and 
that they should be liable to recall as soon as the general Government 
needed money. 

Mr. CatHoun’s defence of this proposal should be ‘“ mighty inter- 
esting reading’’ to modern Democrats, who think distribution of the 
surplus a means to the overthrow of the independence of the States. If 
ever a man was pervaded by the idea of State sovereignty, it was he. 
He believed that even under the rule of the Democratic party in the 
golden era of General Jackson the general Government was absorbing 
the rights and the authority of the States. 

As to his reasons of political expediency for distribution, he regarded 
the present tendency of the Government as being towards “‘a central, 
absolute, irresponsible and despotic power. It is this fatal tendency 
which the measure proposed in the bill is calculated to counteract, and 
which I believe would prove effective, if now applied. It would place 
the States in the relation in which it was universally believed they 
would stand to this Government at the time of its formation, and make 
them jealous and vigilant guardians of its actions on all measures 
touching the disbursements and expenditures of the Government, and 

. would arrest the fatal tendency to the concentration of the 
entire power of the system in this Government, if any power on earth 
can.”’ 

He assured the Senate that ‘‘after bestowing upon the subject the 
most deliberate attention he had come to the conclusion that there was 
no other so safe, so efficient, and so free from objections, as the one he 
had proposed.’’ But it was not his intention that the general Govern- 
ment should absolutely relinquish to the States the sums thus deposited 
with them. On the contrary, in case of a deficit they were to be repaid 
on demand. ‘‘ But Congress would be very reluctant to make the call, 
and would not make it until from the wants of the Treasury it should 
become absolutely necessary ; and in order to avoid such necessity it 
would resort to a just and proper economy in the public expenditures as 
the preferable alternative.’’ . 

The amendment was carried, June 15th, by a vote of 22 to 16, and 
the bill passed, June 18th, by a vote of 40 to 6. In both votes Mr. 
CaLHoun had the support of Mr. WEBSTER, Senators CRITTENDEN, Mc- 
Kean and Ewinc; in both Mr. BENTON voted in the negative. The 
measure was taken up by the House on June 2oth, when Senator ANn- 
THoNY of Pennsylvania made an able speech in favor of the principle of 
distribution, but objected to some of the details of Mr. CaLHoun’s propo- 





sal. He offered asubstitute which the House adopted. It proposed, instead 
of requiring marketable paper from the State Governments, that the Treas- 
ury should accept certificates of deposit, and should give due previous 
notice whenever it desired to recall from any State more than ten 
thousand dollars a month. He presented a joint resolution which had 
been passed in 1831 by the nearly unanimous vote of both branches of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, and which we commend to the attention 
of the next Republican State convention. It said that— 

«“, , . as soon as the national debt shall be paid the most equitable and just 
mode of disposing of the funds which may remain in the Treasury of the United States, 
after defraying the ordinary expenses of the Government and the payment of appropria- 
tions which may be made to objects of great national importance, will be by a distribu- 
tion among the several States in proportion to their representation in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

The amended bill was passed on June 22d by the vote of both houses, 
and as the Senate concurred promptly in the amendments it was ap- 
proved by the President on June 23d. It was defective in that it pre- 
scribed no restrictions on the expenditure of the moneys ‘‘ deposited ’”’ 
with the States. It was not in accordance with Mr. CaLHoun’s ideas 
of State dignity that there should be any such restrictions. It actually 
distributed twenty-eight million dollars in three instalments. Some 
of the States used their shares well and wisely. In some its inter- 
est still contributes to defray the expenses of the public schools; in 
others it was as good as wasted. New Hampshire, for instance, illus- 
trated extreme Democratic principles by distributing the money among 
her citizens; and Mr. JoHN L. Hayes still possesses a couple of silver 
spoons which his father bought with his share. 

The popularity of distribution seemed to be assured when Congress 
met again in December, 1836. A very general desire was felt, and 
found expression in a petition from North Carolina citizens, to have the 
arrangement made permanent. Mr. W. B. SHEPARD, who presented the 
petition, spoke in very severe terms of the moral and political effects of 
spending a large surplus in appropriations for public works and the like, 
such as had been customary, declaring that the result had been to cor- 
rupt the national Government and the Capitol : 

« Let us by returning annually the surplus revenue to the people, strip the Federal 
Government of its attraction and lessen its power for evil. Since its corruptions 
are incurable, let us no longer deceive the people with idle projects of reform. Let us 
strip the reeling prodigal of the means of pandering to his appetite, and starve him into 
sobriety. To the Southern country the distribution of the surplus revenue 
offers the only practicable mode of obtaining any share whatever in the enormous ap- 
propriations of public money which are made at every session of Congress. From the 
geographical position of that country, and its peculiar Constitutional opinions (which 
being honestly entertained will not be easily abandoned), there is but little spent 
among its population on public works. The western parts of New York are indented 
with harbors made at the expense of the nation. The glorious work of de- 
stroying a general system of internal improvements has already been achieved; a few 
private jobs have alone escaped the general wreck. 

«: North Carolina in common with all the States has a deep interest in this question. 
She is now commencing a system of internal improvements which will entail upon her 
vast expenses. Where is she to procure the funds? She has surrendered to the gen- 
eral Government the customs, the only safe and profitable mode of public revenue. 
Let us beware how we teach the people of the South to reflect whether they have re. 
ceived an adequate consideration for this most liberal bequest.” 

The battle now began between those who favored an immediate and 
wholesale reduction of the revenue, and those who favored the con- 
tinuance of distribution. The former had control of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who reported a bill (January 11th, 1837,) carrying the 
reduction of 1835 still further. It was opposed with ability by Mr. 
LAWRENCE of Massachusetts and Tom Corwin of Ohio. But the dis- 
tributionists were the stronger party, and under the lead of Joun Bett 
of Tennessee they proposed to amend the Fortifications Appropriation 
Bill in a way that would make the law of the previous session a per- 
manent arrangement. An attempt to add an amendment embodying 
the reductions in duties proposed by the Ways and Means Committee was 
defeated. Colonel Hayne of South Carolina, speaking for the pronounced 
Free Traders, declared that there was now ‘‘conclusive evidence that the 
distributors are in fact and in principle opposed to any reduction of the 
revenue. He warned Southern gentlemen who voted with Mr. BELL 
that they are making common cause with a party utterly and entirely 
opposed to a reduction of the tariff.’’ But Mr. BeLL’s amendment 
passed by 110 to 84. The bill went up to the Senate, which refused to 
concur in Mr. BELL’s amendment by a vote of 19 to 26. Senators 
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CaLHoun, CLayTon and WeEpsTER were in the minority. A remark- 
able change of political feeling had been going on in the Senate 
through this and the previous session. Mr. BENTON and the friends of 
the Administration had been securing a majority through the detach- 
ment of Mr. CaLuHoun’s friends from their alliance with the Whigs. 
The defeat of distribution was one result of this change. Besides this 
shift of feeling, the Government’s revenues already began to experience 
the disastrous effects of the tariff of 1835, and Secretary TaNEy pro- 
duced a long debate by a proposal to withhold the ‘‘ fourth instalment ”’ 
due to the States under the law of June, 1836. It was agreed to post- 
pone the payment. Yet a law was passed at this session repealing so 
much of the distribution law as provided for the manner of the recall of 
the money deposited with the States. 

When Congress met again in September, 1837,—three months earlier 
than usual,—it was to see what could be done to relieve the national 
distress which had culminated in the terrible panic of this year. Mr. 
Van Buren, who had become President in the meantime, recommended 
that the Government should abstain from interference. An act was 
passed to cease the deposit of surplus revenue with the States, but 
nothing was done for the relief of the people. It was this ‘‘ do nothing”’ 
policy which by 1840 turned the majority of the people against the 
Democratic party, and caused the election of General Harrison to the 
Presidency. Before he entered upon office, the general Government 
had no surplus to distribute, and even found itself unable to borrow a 
mere pittance in the money-markets of Europe. Indeed, from that day 
till our own time, the national.Government had no surplus to distribute. 
After the return of the Democratic party to power in 1844, and the 
enactment of the ‘‘ horizontal tariff’’ in 1847, the burden of the pub- 
lic debt increased steadily. In 1860 it amounted to more than sixty- 
four million dollars, and some of it bore twelve per cent. interest, and in 
that last year of Democratic rule a loan of twenty-five million dollars 
at six per cent. was authorized to meet a deficiency estimated at twenty- 
four million dollars. This loan was put upon the market at 89.03 per 
cent. of its par value, and only a part of it taken. 

In the brief interval of Whig rule, 1841-5, the leaders of that party 
did their utmost to establish distribution of the surplus as a permanent 
feature of our fiscal policy, but were defeated on this as on other points 
of their policy by the resistance of President TyLer. The tariff of 1842 
was twice passed by Congress with a provision to this effect, and vetoed 
by the President. Not until the removal of a feature approved by 
General JAcKson and Mr. CatHoun was the tariff sufficiently Constitu- 
tional for the man who had been elected asa Whig. From 1842 until 
1883, the question did not come up in Congress. 








WEEKL Y NOTES. 


TT HE state of Queen Vicroria’s health is asserted to be much more 

I satisfactory than was implied by the despatch to which we referred 
a week ago, and there is good reason to believe that it had no substan- 
tial basis. It is remarked that the assertion that news concerning the 
Queen came from a member of her household stamps it as untrust- 
worthy, as they are particularly reticent on such a subject. 


THE Bureau of Agriculture issued its report of crop conditions for 
May on the gth inst. As to winter wheat, it shows a decrease in con- 
dition of eight points during the month, the average being 83 (ona 
scale of 100,) on May 1st and only 75 on June 1st. The spring-wheat 
area has been increased over that of last year about five per cent., and 
its condition is high, averaging 98, the same as last year. The areas of 
oats and barley planted show an increase respectively of five and four 
per cent. ; their condition is high, averaging 96 to 97. As to cotton, 
there is a slight increase of area, amounting to about three per cent., 
and the season is late, much replanting having been required on ac- 
count of the cool, wet weather in April. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, there isa fair stand, medium vitality, and usually clean culture. 
The average of condition is represented by 86 against 89 in June of 
last year, which was lower than for several previous years, though im- 
proving constantly afterward. 


ALTOGETHER, the reports tend to strengthen the view that the crops 
of 1883 will be good, but not great. The increase of the area planted 
is most shown in the spring-wheat regions of the new Northwest, but 
the development of diversified and more productive agriculture is par- 
ticularly shown in the older States. In Tennessee and Mississippi, 
Northern Georgia and Alabama, where there has been an active move- 
ment for the past five years in planting fruit-trees, the reports to the 





Agricultural Bureau begin to show the result, increased attention being 
paid to the raising of hops, potatoes, small fruits, sorghum, peas, etc. 


A GOOD DEAL of attention is being paid to Lord LanspownE, and 
the probabilities of his success in his Canadian charge. Numerous 
items of additional information are given concerning him, and it cer- 
tainly cannot be said that he comes to America without introduction. 
It is now remarked that his grandfather refused the offer of the Dukedom 
of Kerry, and that on his mother’s side his grandfather was Count 
FLAHAULT, one of the few nobles of ancient stock who accepted Na- 
poleonism. In return for this, NaPoLEON III. made him Ambassador 
to London. His wife was a British peeress in her own right, and had 
a large fortune. She had no son, and Lord LanspowneE will at his 
mother’s death inherit the dignity. 


Our Revolutionary War, to the prosecution of which Lord Corn- 
WALLIS personally was strongly 6pposed, must have been all the more 
odious to him, since it not only left him with the record of surrender, 
but also cost him his wife. He first came over in February, 1776, and 
returned in January, 1778. During his absence, she pined in seclusion 
in Suffolk. He left again in 1778, when she returned quite heartbroken 
to Ailford, and rapidly declined. He threw up his command, and 
joined her a few weeks before her death. She told a confidential friend 
that she died of a broken heart at the separation from her husband, and 
begged that a thorn-tree, significant of her sorrow, should be planted 
as near as possible over her heart, but that no stone should be raised to 
her memory. Her wishes were complied with. The thorn-tree was 
removed in 1855, in consequence of alterations, but carefully replanted. 
It died, however, within three years past. Lady C. was a daughter of 
Colonel Jones by a daughter of General TULEKEN, a Dutch officer who 
came over with WILLIAM III. Lord CorNnwaLtis, who never married 
again, thenceforward sought distraction in public life, and died in 
harness in India. At her death, he was forty-one years old. It was the 
death of an idolized wife which about the same period sent the renowned 
GrRaHAM, afterwards Lord LyNEDOcK, into the army, thus bearing out 
Byron’s lines: 

«¢ Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 
According as their souls are made to sink or climb.” 


It is even averred that but for his disappointment in an affaire de caur 
the name of CHARLES STEWART PARNELL would not be a household word 
to-day. 


In the Tewksbury controversy, Governor BUTLER made some 
impression the other day by publishing comparative figures showing a 
large increase in expenditures since 1862. Mrs. LEONARD, to whose 
high competence as an authority we have heretofore- alluded, has now 
shown that BuTLER’s statistics are entirely fallacious, the comparison 
being made between what are virtually two different institutions. 
Since 1862, a reorganization of the State institutions has occurred, mak- 
ing Tewksbury what it is at present,—a great hospital for the sick, 
insane and helpless poor. The young and healthy were sent to 
Monson, the vicious and mostly able-bodied to Bridgewater, and the 
sick and broken-down were gathered at Tewksbury, together with a 
large number of chronic insane. In 1862, one nurse sufficed for all 
the inmates, while at present nineteen are inadequate for the needs of 
the unfortunates who are there cared for. This change in the char- 
acter of the inmates, coupled with the increase in the cost of many of 
the things essential to the running of the institution, accounts for the 
increase in the annual outlay. BUTLER was doubtless quite familiar 
with the case, but he thought his figures would make an impression 
upon those who did not know the facts. 


“The boom in Confederate securities in Richmond continues. There have been 
sales there at auction of North Carolina war bonds at four dollars per thousand, and 
brokers are constant buyers of all classes of Confederate coupon securities. The 
house of Thomas Branch & Co. has bought over twenty million dollars’ worth of 
these securities.” 


This is a news paragraph, fresh just now. When there was a mani- 
festation of a similar sort a year ago, it was ascribed by some astute 
journals of the ‘‘ machine’’ sort to an improved prospect of Democratic 
success, consequent upon the course of the Independent Republicans. 
This year, perhaps, it is due to the likelihood of Republican success ! 
The thoroughgoing partisan journals have ready methods of explaining 
obscure things. 


THERE are to be two very noteworthy additions to the corps of pro- 
fessors in the University of Pennsylvania next year,—Messrs. JAMES and 


McMaster. The former is a graduate of the University of Halle, and 
for several years has been preparing a work on the science of finance 
and administration. He will give instruction in these subjects, as well 
as in the science of legislation and statistics, in the Wharton School. 
For several years, he has been devoting himself especially to this field, 
and has published some admirable papers pertaining to finance. Mr. 
McMaster, whose name has recently become very familiar to many as 
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the author of ‘‘ The History of the American People,’’ will give in- 
struction in American and Constitutional history. No work on Ameri- 
can history ever achieved anything like an equal success in the first half- 
dozen months of its existence. Beside his wide historical knowledge, he 
possesses a rare enthusiasm which cannot fail to quicken all students 
who may come under the shadow of his teaching. Though serving in 
the scientific and arts departments, his work has a more immediate 
connection with the Wharton School. 








POPULAR FALLACIES CONCERNING THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. I1. 


ETWEEN that degree of advancement which is called enlighten- 
ment and that usually designated as savagery, the difference is 
generic ; and the fundamental question respecting these terminal diver- 
sities, together with their intervening culture grades, is how they have 
been brought about. Are savagery, barbarism and civilization arbi- 
trary discriminations, or actualities thus particularized in conformity 
with the principles of scientific classification? Is the order in which 
these developmental phases are placed contingent or necessary? Do 
the states indicated bear any causal relation to each other, implying 
that they are successive results of growth, or may the progress of so- 
cieties be regarded as a series of phenomena which have been devised 
and created as the exigencies of life required? It must be assumed 
here that social organizations evolve under the laws governing the evo- 
lution of all organic structures, and that historical criticism in the di- 
rection of ‘‘ nation making ’’ and ‘ nation changing ’’ is based upon an 
appreciation of processes which are invariable, both in themselves and 
in their results. 

It was said in a former number of THE AMERICAN* that the early 
writers were led into erroneous judgments concerning our aborigines by 
their preconceptions, and that mistakes of this kind had, for the most 
part, been propagated by their successors. Space will permit no more 
than a very general and condensed statement of the facts in this case ; 
but, if these are found to be wholly irreconcilable with the ideas then 
originated and now prevalent, the position may be considered as estab- 
lished. Without exception, the authorities referred to described royal 
and imperial government as existing in America; and, since such in- 
stitutions must have corresponding social forms, they supplied them by 
inference, and unconsciously transferred to the Indian tribes those socio- 
political systems which prevailed in the various European countries to 
which they belonged. What they saw was very different from that 
which they supposed themselves to have seen. Every native aggregate 
on this continent was a communistic association, whose highest develop- 
ment was the confederation; so that kings and courts, with their per- 
sonnel and other details, were impossibilities. All societies, from the 
most incoherent to the most elaborated, rest mainly on some theory of 
property by which their form is determined ; and here, as in all other 
countries, except Polynesia, primitive communities held their land and 
chattels in common, with the reservation of possessory rights founded 
upon labor or conquest. Indian nations, as they are improperly called, 
occupied all the grades between the lowest status of savagery and the 
highest status of barbarism ; but none transcended this, and there was, 
and could have been, no such thing as a State in America. Human ad- 
vancement is from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from incoherence to 
coherence, from indefiniteness to definiteness; while the attainment 
made by any people in these directions depends upon the plan which 
they pursue. Customs and the laws that grow out of custom vary with 


. race variation and differ with degrees of development ; but the system 


by which all requirements are rendered possible fixes their limit. 
All governments exhibit the characteristics of the governed for the 
time being, and they generally possess a flexibility enabling them to 
adjust themselves to minor rearrangements; none, however, can con- 
tinue unchanged amid alterations sufficiently great to prevent coalescence 
between their essential principles and those —— to different social 
and political orders. A communistic kingdom, for example, is inconceiv- 
able, because the only conditions under which a realm could be estab- 
lished would presuppose the abrogation of all that is fundamental in 
communism. 

These characteristics are as follows, and in describing them ab- 
stractly American societies in the concrete must also be described, since 
from first to last they were constructed upon a similar basis. In this 
inchoate but universal form of government, the unit of structure was 
the family, from which were successively developed, by combination 
and recombination, the gens, phratry, tribe and confederacy, this last 
being the culmination of all the powers that any communal association 
can exercise. These subdivisions differ in their functions ; but common 
descent—relation by consanguinity,—is the characteristic feature of 
them all. According to the scientific method, whatever is variable in 
an organic series is regarded as relatively recent, while that which is 
invariable is considered to be primordial. The family has always been 
too weak a combination to carry on successfully the struggle for exist- 
ence, so that larger groups have been formed among all races under the 
pressure of necessity ; and, as these are uniformly composed of indi- 
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viduals and aggregates consanguineously related, sociologists have 
designated kinship as the foundation of all human combinations in 
mass. The first and most imperious need of the savage is food, and 
being what he is sustenance must be spontaneously produced by his 
territory, or he would die. That development of labor by which death 
from starvation is eliminated from the chances of life, is of slow growth 
and exceptional occurrence, and it is evident from his circumstances 
that land tenure must be the first economic consideration to force itself 
upon the attention of primitive man. In America, as elsewhere among 
early societies, territorial possession in severalty and the power of 
alienation in fee-simple were unknown. All land belonged to the tribe, 
and was apportioned among the genfes composing it, for mutual sup- 
port. If nothing more than this were advanced, it would be all that 
was needed to show that the whole feudal system, said by ancient and 
modern writers to have prevailed here, was only an imagination of their 
own. The transition stages from the archaic to the final form of the 
gens indicate great changes of condition, and very considerable differ- 
ences in development unquestionably existed among the tribes. Every- 
where, however, from Yucatan to Canada, the same plan of association 
pervaded them. 

Without noticing minor changes, those major alterations which 
mark the progress of gentile organizations are, first, the transfer of the 
line of descent fronr the female to the male side, and, second, the 
changing of inheritance from the gentile kindred of a man to his 

‘agnatic kindred, and, finally, to his family. This communistic struc- 
ture originated in savage societies, and it carried certain American 
communities from the most rudimentary form of permanent social 
coherence upward through the subperiods of barbarism ; but it finally 
yielded before civilization, whose requirements it was unable to meet. 
No number of societies, properly so called, will make a State, in which, 
instead of the ges as the unit of composition and kinship as the basis 
for association, there is the township or city ward, with their inhabi- 
tants organized into a body politic as the structural element and prop- 
erty as the foundation upon which these rest. Every Indian community, 
irrespective of its size, position, or stage of progress, was similarly com- 
posed of gentes united into phrazries and tribes, or the latter ultimately 
combined into a federation; and each member of this organic series 
possessed certain rights, privileges and obligations essential to its 
existence and to the functions it exercised. 

Those belonging to the gens were respectively the right of electing 
and deposing its sachems and chiefs, the obligation not to intermarry 
within the limits of the ges, mutual rights of inheritance from all de- 

ceased members, reciprocal obligations of aid, defence and redress, the 
right of giving names to its members and that of adoption into it, com- 
mon religious rites, a common burial-place, and a council of the gens. 

The phratry, which was a combination of two or more gentes, did 
not possess any original governmental functions, according to Morgan, 
who is here followed, but was merely the outgrowth of a necessity for 
some regulative body more powerful and diversified in composition than 
the gens, and less unwieldy and restricted in action than the tribe was 
by its own special attributes and prerogatives; namely, ‘‘ the possession 
of a territory and a name, the exclusive possession of a dialect, the 
right to invest sachems and chiefs elected by the genées, and the right 
to depose these, the possession of a religious faith and worship, of a 
supreme government consisting of a council of chiefs, and in some 
cases of head chief of the tribe.’’ 

The last and highest order of Indian aggregation was the con- 
federacy or league; and that of the Five Nations may be taken asa 
typical example of this in its developed form. The Iroquoian federa- 
tion consisted originally of five tribes, constitutionally equal, and pos- 
sessing the right of independent local self-government, under one 
executive and legislative body of sachems, limited in number, and 
organized into a general council, whose members were of equal rank 
and authority, and whose power as a whole was paramount in all federal 
affairs. The number of sachems created and named in perpetuity from 
among the gentes was fifty, and these elected associates taken from the 
same source to fill vacancies caused by death or by the deposition of 
colleagues for incompetency or misconduct. Sachems, however, could 
only be invested with office by the action of the general council of the 
league. Sachems of the confederacy were also sachems in the tribes to 
which they belonged, and with the chiefs of the respective tribes formed 
the tribal council, which within the tribe itself exercised the same 
power that the general council did in the federation. 

In the latter, an unanimous vote was essential to the passing of any 
legislative act, and, as the sachems voted by tribes, each tribal rep- 
resentation had the power to negative any proposed measure. Every 
tribal council could convene the general council, but this had no power 
to convene itself. The decision of the supreme council was final in all 
matters pertaining to its jurisdiction, but during its deliberations any 
orator of the people might plead before it. Originally, the confederacy 
had no chief military officer, and, when the necessity for such a func- 
tionary arose, the office was created i in a dual form, and two war chiefs 
were invested with equal authority, in order to neutralize the possible 
predominance of individual power. Democratic principles, which were 
the natural accompaniment of communism, are so plainly stamped upon 
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every legislative detail of the gens, tribe and confederacy, that it is suf- 
ficient to state them to show how utterly mistaken were those who 
fancied that they discovered aristocracies, oligarchies and military des- 
potisms in America. \ A sense of personal independence, of individual 
liberty and equality, was the actuating principle of the Indian’s char- 
nore 4 and even in so highly specialized a society as that of the Aztecs 
the trait is everywhere conspicuous. 

So far from being an autocrat, Montezuma could perform no public 
act without the concurrence of that supreme council in whom all real 
power resided. He had no personal estate, and no revenue apart from 
that allowed him in the apportionment of the fund derived from the 
products of the public land. There was no nobility, no court and no 
standing army in Mexico, and if the latter had existed it would not 
have been under the command of the supposed sovereign. Finally, his 
palace was the town-house of Tnochtitlan, and his guards were the 
councillors and their followers, whom he was obliged to entertain. In 
all essentials of principle and plan, the Iroquois and Aztec leagues were 
alike, and so far as the latter is concerned its conquests could never 
have been accessory to the formation of an empire, any more than 
those of the former could have issued in a consolidated State, because, 
under the system of government common to both, the conquered terri- 
tory could neither be annexed as a whole nor absorbed by partition, 
while its inhabitants, being alien in blood, language and religion, were 
incapable of forming a part of the social aggregate, except in individual 
cases and by virtue of the. legal fictions connected with the right of 
adoption. The countries overcome in war merely paid tribute, and 
the Aztec league never increased at all by external additions. 

In every Indian community, either of hunters or agriculturalists, 
whether rich or poor, weak or powerful, partially developed or entirely 
savage, the usages and customs, and the plan of life, were the same. 
The inhabitants of the ‘‘long houses ’’ of the Iroquois, and of the per- 
manent communal dwellings of Laguna, Zufii, Uxmal and Palenque, 
united by families for mutual aid and support, practised communism in 
living, had but one meal (dinner,) a day, separated the sexes while eat- 
ing, conformed to the law of hospitality, and confided their most im- 
portant possession—food,—to the care of matrons, who regulated 
domestic affairs according to a common plan, from the shores of the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. iy Be 3 
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THE LONDON “SEASON.” 


LTHOUGH that Saturnalian period of English life, known as ‘the 
season,’’ begins in a modified form with the opening of Parlia- 
ment, the season proper is compressed in the period which intervenes 
from about a week after Easter—unless Easter falls as early as this year, 
—to the close of July. Formerly, the season began much earlier, and 
ended on the 4th of June,—George the Third’s birthday. Some 
wealthy people do not even visit the metropolis for more than the month 
which includes the Derby and Ascot, but betake themselves immediately 
afterwards to Norway to fish. Members of the House of Commons are 
obliged to be in town when the House sits, and their families generally 
accompany them; but most of the Peers do not arrive until after Easter. 
In fact, it is rather ‘‘ the swell thing’’ not to be regularly established 
in town till then. Houses are rented for the Parliamentary season, for 
that part of it up to Easter, or for the period from Easter to August ; 
much the highest price is paid for the last portion. The rent paid for 
a furnished house in a good locality for the entire ‘‘ season’’ will nearly 
cover the rent for the year; whilst that for a house from Easter to 
August will go a good way toward the same figures. Many people 
therefore habitually let their houses for the summer, and betake them- 
selves to some pleasant suburb until October. 

Except for those of a very contented disposition, London in the full 
flush of the season is not a desirable place for people without money, or 
at least very good friends who have it. Otherwise it is likely to inspire 
an unpleasant sense of being out of ‘the swim.’’ There is such a per- 
vading sense of gay and luxurious life all around, by day and night, 
whilst at the same time it is a life from much of which the outsider seems 
even more shut out than he would be in a Continental capital. The 
amount of private entertaining is far greater than elsewhere, so many 
more people there have establishments on a scale which makes it perfectly 
easy for them to give parties without trouble. There are at least two 
thousand establishments where when ten or twelve guests are to be enter- 
tained the hostess has merely to say to the housekeeper what she wishes 
for dinner, and the host to tell the butler what wine will be required, 
without giving the matter another thought. Except ice cream, every- 
thing is made in the house, and at some large houses even splendid ball 
suppers for three or four hundred guests are entirely provided at home. 
‘As a consequence, the number of dinner parties is very large, and guests 
are sometimes invited a month beforehand. The dinner hour is 7.45, 
which means 8. Very often guests are unpunctual, and dinner does not 
actually begin until 8.30, or even later; guests leave about 11. Evening 
parties are from 10.30 to 12.30, and balls from 11.30 to 4, and even 5 ; 
but they begin to get thin about 2, unless it is a very fine house, in 
which people generally stay later. About 1 A. M., ‘‘a good ball’’ is 
an insufferable jam ; at 2, it is often very pleasant. 








No young lady goes to a ball in London without a chaperon or 
chaperone; but a brother is considered sufficient, albeit he may be 
dancing about himself all the time. In such a case, his sister usually 
puts herself under the wing of some lady friend. The inconvenience of 
which young men here bitterly complain sometimes, of having to dance 
attendance on a girl until some other man asks her to dance, never 
occurs in London ; she always can be taken back to mamma, or some 
other lady acting for her. At ball suppers there is much less fetching 
and carrying on the part of gentlemen than there is here. A long 
counter-like table is placed around three sides of the dining-room, with 
a number of servants ranged behind it, ready to supply every want, 
whilst there are usually a number of small round tables in the body of 
the room, with a servant detailed to each to serve those who seat them- 
selves, so that men don’t have to stagger about under a load of salad 
and ice cream, in an agony lest it shall topple over and deluge a 
splendid dress or new pair of trousers. The usual ball-room drink is 
champagne and seltzer, but there are plenty of others. Rich people 
usually give two balls, and divide their lady friends, but ask the dancing 
men to both. Dancing men of the right sort have to be coaxed some- 
what to get them to go to balls, unless of a very attractive sort. They 
demand a good floor—they would refuse to dance on carpet,—and all 
other accessories to an agreeable dance. A very fine house always 
‘«draws,’’ and, indeed, a ball at such palaces as Stafford or Dorchester 
House isa really beautiful sight. Unless to an exceptional entertain- 
ment, London men rarely go to balls after thirty-five, but then make 
room for a younger generation. Ladies usually give up, or rather are 
given up, long before that period. Still, there are old stagers who con- 
tinue to do the light fantastic to quite an advanced age. 








METHODICAL STUDY OF FINANCE AND ECONOMY. 


N innovation in college teaching, but one which must be admitted 
d to have good reason, is that undertaken in the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the Wharton School of Finance and Economy. It consti- 
tutes, in fact, one of the most notable departures in education during 
recent years. Discussing some of its aims briefly, the first may be said 
to relate to the training of. men in the economic questions of the time, 
so that they can handle them more effectively in ordinary conversation, 
in set speech, or with the pen. It is not too much to say that, while 
American journalists as a class are among the best educated on public 
questions, their knowledge is frequently neither wide nor deep. Take 
the question of municipal finance, for example. The great practical 
importance of the subject, none will deny. It concerns almost all pre- 
sons who live in cities. The taxes collected to pay for the expenditures 
incurred are principally levied on land, and therefore the pressure of 
them is distinctly felt. Nevertheless, how few understand the best mode 
of levying these taxes,—the varying practice in the cities in this country 
and abroad? Does anyone doubt that if the information on this sub- 
ject were collected and presented in a systematic form it would possess 
a great value, not only to journalists who write about the matter, but 
also to the members of city governments and to the tax-payers? The 
different modes and objects of municipal expenditure are another sub- 
ject not less important than that of taxation. This is one part of the 
instruction given by the Wharton School. National and State finance 
are also fully treated, as well as the science of finance itself. 

But what is meant by the science of finance? The subject has been 
properly defined as the science of the economy which the State must 
conduct, in order to obtain and apply the commodities and services 
necessary to the proper performance of its functions. Instruction on 
this subject, therefore, consists in showing the various methods pursued 
by States in collecting their revenues and expending them, and then 
comparing these methods for the purpose of showing their merits and 
imperfections. No instruction of the kind is given in any institution in 
this country ; no work relating to it worthy of the name exists in the 
English language. In Germany, it is true, the science of finance is well 
understood, and works on the subject have been published ; but with us 
the field has scarcely been explored. Writers have touched the subject 
here and there, just as some of our naval expeditions have reached the 
shores of the Polar regions; but surely the time has come for more 
thorough work. A year of instruction in the subjects mentioned, and 
kindred ones, would give journalists and others who are engaged in 
public life, or who are dealing with public questions, an outfit which 
they heretofore could obtain with great difficulty. Every session of 
Congress and of a State Legislature, almost every meeting of a city 
council, furnishes proof of the need of the knowledge imparted by this 
school. The wonder will soon be, not why the school is flourishing, 
but why it was not started before. 

But this part of the University’s work has another practical aim; 
namely, to impart a knowledge of business to those who intend to pur- 
sue law and other professions, and who have neither the time nor the 
opportunity to engage directly in business pursuits. Some knowledge 
of business is needed by almost all classes of men, but especially by 
lawyers, in order to practise most successfully their profession. Some 
of the most successful lawyers of the present day owe their success 
largely to their familiarity with business. The roots of the whole body 
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of commercial law extend down into business, and therefore it should be 
properly mastered first, in order to understand perfectly the legal prin- 
ciples which spring therefrom. 

One other aim may be briefly mentioned. A large class of young 
men are growing up who either have wealth or will inherit it, and who 
have no inclination or desire to engage in business. Yet they ought to 
know how to manage their property. This applies quite as strongly to 
wealthy women as to wealthy men. Husbands too often think that 
their wives ought to know nothing about business, and by their wills 
commit their property to the prudent care of some dear friend, who, as 
not infrequently happens, abuses his trust. He speculates with the 
property thus committed to him, uses it for personal ends, invests in 
securities contrary to law, and loses it. It is quite as essential that such 
possessors of wealth should know how to manage it as men, and thus 
not be so completely dependent on others. 

From this glance at the aims of the Wharton School, some idea will 
be gained of the work it is doing. Acting on the experience already 
acquired, the course of study has been revised, and the number of pro- 
fessors has been increased so as to ensure thorough instruction. Its 
future growth will be watched with much interest. 








LITERATURE. 
MARK TWAIN'S “ LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.” 


ARK TWAIN has come provokingly near making a book of stan- 
dard interest. We refer, of course, tohis ‘‘ Life on the Missis- 
sippi,’’ which Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have just published, if 
that is the correct phrase to apply to a work which it is understood is to 
be sold entirely by subscription. Relative to the book itself all readers 
have the right of opinion ; and we fancy that the sum of that opinion 
will be very much to the effect of our opening sentence. To be sure, 
that judgment might be modified; for what is good in the book re- 
mains good, despite its unwieldy and inconsequential treatment. The 
case, as near as may be, is this: The first half of ‘‘ Life on the Missis- 
sippi’’ is new and of genuine value ; the latter half is of an altogether 
perfunctory kind, without interest or value of any sort. The real half 
of the volume we incline to rate as the best piece of work Mark Twain 
has done. In it his humor is seen at its truest, and while it still has the 
streak of coarseness which is repelling to many readers it has the mirth- 
provoking quality at the same time that it does not take the bit in its 
mouth and make havoc of the subject. In short, Mark Twain has here 
a very original and fascinating theme, and he works it up in an artistic 
and dramatic manner without everlastingly ‘‘ playing the fool.’? The 
subject is Mississippi piloting in the ante-railroad and ante-war days. 
We are free tosay that we have found it at once one of the most realistic 
and romantic chapters of personal experience we have ever read. It is, 
of course, something much more than merely personal ; for it is mi- 
nutely descriptive of the great river, and of the singular knowledge 
required of a Mississippi pilot ; but with all the information given on 
these points is mingled the whim of this particular hand on the wheel. 
In a series of vivid sketches the writer makes us thoroughly understand 
that odd phase of life, and he shows not infrequently a fine power of 
imagination, though with nothing fulsome about it, which idealizes the 
subject without making it the less real. 

These narrative and descriptive portions, with their incidental 
sketches of character, are masterly ; and we risk little in averring that 
if the book had come to a close with the description of the period when 
Mark Twain left the wheel-house at the outbreak of the Rebellion— 
from which point Mississippi steamboating was practically destroyed,— 
he would have given the world, not only his best book, but one that 
would have long held its own against the sturdiest of new-comers. For 
the flattest of flat sequels there is neither reason nor excuse, except the 
Twenty- 
one years after Mr. Clemens’s experiences as a pilot, he makes a guide- 
book sort of revisiting of his old haunts; but the charm of them under 
this sort of Zost-mortem examination is gone. The effort to ‘fill up’’ 
becomes more painfully evident on every page, the fun becomes coarser 
and more forced, and the book is closed at last with a conviction of 
failure. It is, perhaps, the very worst case of padding ever known, 
though that is saying a good deal. But the reader who is put out with 
the preposterousness of the book as a whole, with its making much of 
nothing, its huge spacings, its infinitude of pictures of the inimitable 
humorist under every variety of circumstances, and all the rest of the 
bald artifices to make a book big enough to sell at a big figure, should 
not let these impertinences drive from his memory the substantial beauty 
of the view of the Mississippi given him from the pilot-house window, 
‘* befo’ de wah.”’ G. W. A. 





‘*Dr. Craupius.’’-—If ‘Dr. Claudius’? (‘‘A Novel.’’ By F. 
Marion Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co.,) came to us as the 
first effort of a young lady at boarding-school, it might claim some in- 
dulgence ; but, since it has been widely heralded as the production of a 
writer whose ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs’’ has passed through fourteen editions in four 
or five months, there is no call for indulgent criticism. ‘ Dr. Claudius’’ 
cannot be classed among those novels which deserve more than ephem- 





eral popularity. We fail to discover in it—and this is more to be 
regretted,—that Mr. F. Marion Crawford has shown signs of being 
capable of any high-grade work hereafter. He seems to be a gentleman 
who has dabbled in various subjects, just as he has visited several 
countries, superficially. He has no dramatic power, and he does not 
aspire to the analysis of motives. The persons to whom he introduces 
us have little individuality ; they are so vague that they quickly fade 
away. The plot is so simple that it can be told in a few words. 

Dr. Claudius, a great, yellow-bearded Swede, endowed with every 
virtue, has lived ten years at Heidelberg, studying in an attic. Suddenly 
a relative dies in New York, leaving him a large fortune. Claudius, 
musing what he shall do with it, is startled by the fall of a parasol over 
the edge of the ruined Heidelberg Castle wall, in whose shadow he is 
lying. He returns the parasol to its owner, the most beautiful of bru- 
nettes. The next day, an American named Si/as B. Barker, /r., calls 
on him. This person’s father is one of the lawyers who have charge of 
Claudius’s millions, and an acquaintance is quickly made. Barker 
persuades the Swede to see something of the world. They begin by 
going to Baden, where one of the American’s friends, an English duke, 
introduces them to the Countess Margaret, who is, of course, the owner 
of the parasol. By birth she is American ; but she married a Russian 
count, and is now an irresistible widow of six-and-twenty. Claudius 
falls in love. She reciprocates, while outwardly pretending to feel a 
mere friendship. Barker arranges that the party shall go to America 
on the duke’s yacht, and the trip is taken after a few conventional 
delays. Claudius proposes, and is temporarily rejected, which serves 
to prolong the story and make the reader sure of its ending. Arrived 
in New York, Barker suddenly conceives the idea that he will marry 
the Countess himself; so he hints that Claudius is not the genuine heir 
of the fortune. At the same time, Margare?’s brother-in-law turns up 
with the tale that all his and her property has been confiscated by the 
Russian Government, which suspects him of Nihilism. Claudius, 
armed with letters to the highest Muscovite officials, goes to St. 
Petersburg, secures a reversal of the decree, gets proof of his own 
identity at Heidelberg, and comes back to New York to marry Margaret, 
and, like the good hero and heroine in harmless children’s legends, we 
suppose they live happily ever afterward. 

Mr. Crawford affects foreigners. Like Mr. James, he evidently 
pities his native land when comparing it with European countries, 
where it is possible to know a real, live duke! He carries his priggish- 
ness so far as to append foot-notes for the benefit of his English read- 
ers, to explain that ‘‘far/our is American for sitting-room.’’ Even in 
a trivial novel we do not expect a writer to descend to the use of such 
slang expressions as ‘‘he let her down easily,’’ ‘‘she put her foot in it,’’ 
and many others quite as bad. Mr. Crawford must do far better work 
than this, if he wishes to win approval that has any value; for ‘‘ Dr. 
Claudius’’ is not above, but below, the average novel of the day. 

W. R. THAYER. 





‘*A WaLK IN He ttas.’’—This (‘‘A Walk in Hellas; or, The Old 
in the New.”’ By Denton J. Snider. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.,) 
is only another example of a splendid opportunity thrown away. How 
many men could walk through Greece, and not find something to say 
worth the reading? Yet here we have a thick book full to repletion 
of commonplaces lost in a sea of words. The description of natural 
scenery, heightened by historic interest, needs only a gift of moderate 
power to carry a willing reader along in the account of such a journey 
as that which makes the text of this volume. When the charm of such 
books as those on Greece written by Felton, and Lord Carlisle, and 
Mahaffy, is still fresh, it is sad to think that it is utterly lost in the long- 
winded pages of this, the latest of American travellers. Three months 
in Athens, a journey beginning in January and ending in Lent, with all 
the padding that is suggested by Marathon, and Aulis, and Thebes, and 
Parnassus, and Delphi,—names to conjure by,—ought to supply better 
material for thought than the tiresome seven hundred and seventy odd 
pages of the two volumes bound in one which make this book so 
weighty and heavy in every sense. Of ancient Greece there is but the 
vaguest smattering, and of modern Greece a faint image that makes no 
clear picture. Of the Greek world, old or new, there is no living trait 
that reproduces to the reader either his own study or the impressions 
made upon a traveller really alive to what he saw, and to the questions 
that an intelligent student would ask. By dint of cutting and carving, 
out of the hundreds of pages it might be possible to find a score that 
really have a meaning, though they tell it in a halting fashion. 





‘‘ ARTHUR HucH C.oucH.’’—Clough was more fortunate in his 
friends in his life-time than in those who as in this case (‘‘ Arthur Hugh 
Clough: A Monograph.’’ By Samuel Waddington. London: Bell. 
1883,) have sought todo him posthumous honor. A pupil of Arnold’s, 
a friend and contemporary of Stanley, and Matthew and Edward 
Arnold, of Tom Hughes and Walter Bagehot, he was one of the victims 
of the Oxford movement, and, while some of his elders passed over to 
Rome and some of his contemporaries became famous agnostics, poor 
Clough led a hard life of it, met an untimely death, and left few poet- 
ical and prose works to justify the high estimate put upon his genius and 
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attainments by those who knew him. A short residence in Harvard as 
a tutor, and as editor and occasional contributor, secured him friends 
and admirers among American men of letters,—Emerson, Norton, 
Lowell and Holmes; but he left Cambridge to return to England, and 
to work such as is almost always found there for men of literary training,— 
school inspection,—when his early death cut him off in his prime. The 
story of his career is short and simple; but Mr. Waddington has com- 
bined it with a study of his poems in the fashion of the day. It is at 
least less objectionable than pursuing the same sort of intellectual anatomy 
on the living subject ; but even Clough, with his love and mastery of 
pure English, and his admiration of style as a charm of its own, would 
hardly be comfortable under Mr. Waddington’s somewhat uncouth 
phrases, and his diligent accumulation of scraps of information and bits 
of criticism from the most incongruous sources. Literary criticism is a 
thing apart, and requires great skill and nice appreciation. Mr. Wad- 
dington is only an imitator, and his work is a sort of mosaic of which 
little is left as his when the extracts from Clough and from others are 
deducted, and that little has small merit to justify it. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

ITTLE more can be said concerning the new and finally-revised edition of Ban- 

croft’s “ History of the United States,” than to announce the several volumes as 

they appear. The second of the intended six is now issued (New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co.). It contains the completion of the history of the colonization, and proceeds 

as far as the eighteenth chapter of the Revolutionary period. This, as it is the latest 

and most complete product of Mr. Bancroft’s labors, will remain his most desirable 
edition. 


The several short stories by Miss Julia Schayer, which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons have just published ina volume, show a neat narrative faculty. The principal 
story, “ Tiger-Lily,” shows even more. than this, it being a very passionate and highly- 
wrought sketch. It impresses us as having been suggested by Bret Harte’s «« M’liss ; ”’ 
at all events, it is strikingly like that story in the idea of the character chiefly concerned, 
though this is not to deny it originality as well as a kind of power. “ Molly” is also 
astory of a rather passionate cast. The remaining stories—‘ A Summer’s Diversion,” 
“My Friend, Mrs. Angel,” etc.,—are lighter in tone, graceful in form, and have a 
pleasant humor. Writers of good short stories are very welcome to the ranks of book- 
makers, and Miss Schayer gives good promise. 


Mr. C. J. Maynard’s “ Manual of Taxidermy” (Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co.,) is a 
very practical work which in compact shape approves itself a complete guide in col- 
lecting and preserving birds and mammals. It is intended more especially for the 
use of amateur collectors, and we should judge it calculated to serve its purpose well. 
Mr. Maynard points out that this field of natural-history study in America is the virtual 
growth of the last few years. There were ardent collectors much earlier than that ; 
but they worked without system, and with hardly any of the appliances they have in 
this happy age. This “ Manual” can be read with interest by any intelligent person, 
whether directly concerned in taxidermy or not. 


Dr. Charles W. Dulles’s « What to Do First in Accidents and Emergencies” gives 
a number of vitally valuable hints and instructions which ought to be part of the men- 
tal furniture of every man and woman. So true it is that the best-equipped minds are 
often deplorably deficient in practical knowledge of this kind, and that it is knowledge 
very simply and easily acquired. If we could suppose the contents of this little book 
generally memorized, it would be an assurance of the constant saving of life and 
amelioration of suffering. (P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


LAND AND LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. By William Godwin Moody. Pp. 360. 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 


Ticer-LiLy, AND OTHER STORIES. By Julia Schayer. Pp.227. $1. 
ner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


SuccEssFUL MEN OF To-Day. By Wilbur F. Crafts. Pp. 260. $0.25. 
Library.”) Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


UNDERGROUND RussIA: REVOLUTIONARY PROFILES AND SKETCHES FROM LIFE. By 
Stepniak, formerly Editor of Zemlia 1 Volia (Land and Liberty). With a 
Preface, by Peter Lavroff. Translated from the Italian. Pp. 272. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Brook FARM TO CEDAR MOUNTAIN, IN THE WAR OF THE GREAT REBELLION, 1861-2 
[Etc.]. By George H. Gordon. Pp. 376. $3. James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME OF LIFE: A COLLECTION oF ESSAYS. 
dell Holmes. Pp. 433. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Charles Scrib- 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE correspondence of Arthur Schopenhauer and Johann August Becker will soon 
be published by Brockhaus of Leipzig. Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press 
Curzon’s “ Monasteries of the Levant,” which has been out of print for ten or fifteen 
years. Nicolo Bernadini of Lecco is engaged upon a dictionary of periodical 
literature. The letters of Charlotte Diede (the friend of Wilhelm von Humboldt), 
with an introduction by Gustavus Lotholtz, have just been published in Germany. 
John Wiley & Sons will publish immediately a revised edition of Ruskin’s « Modern 
Painters.” 


A work on the Dead Sea and the Jordan, by Eugenio Falcucci, has been published 
in Leghorn.- D. Lothrop has purchased “ The Wayside,” Hawthorne’s old home 
at Concord. He intends to make it his residence, and will preserve much of its antique 
portions, which date back to the Revolution. The poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne 
are noticed by a reviewer in the Rundschau, and one, called “ A Character,” is trans- 
lated and reproduced in full. An odd book has just appeared in England. It 
contains diagrams of the palms and backs of the hands of twenty-two eminent persons, 
among whom are Mr, Gladstone, Charles Darwin, Wilkie Collins, and the Duke of 





Argyle. A commentary on the life of Mary, Queen of Scots, based on a translation 
of a diary kept by her during her residence in Glasgow in 1567, by Bernhard Sepp, 
appeared a short time since in Munich. 


“ Goethe’s Musical Life,” by Ferdinand Hiller, has just appeared in Cologne. 

Two new volumes of the “Memoirs of Prince Metternich” have just been issued by 
Pion, Paris. They form the sixth and seventh volumes of the complete work, and cover 
the period from 1835 to 1848. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant is to publish his new novel, 
“ Altiora Peto,” in monthly parts. The Atheneum says that Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has come to be called the “ Archbishop of Bradford,” so popular has his system become 
in that English town. A collection of the letters and inedited writings of Alem- 
bert is preparing in Paris. Bret Harte’s latest works have been translated into 
German by Bettina Wirth. 


George W. Cable will conclude in the July Century his series of illustrated papers 
descriptive of the Creoles and the Crescent City. ‘“ Flood and Plague in New Orleans” 
is the title of the paper, which deals with the sufferings of the Creoles from the Missis- 
sippi’s overflow, and from yellow fever and cholera. 


Late American books reprinted in the “ Tauchnitz ” series are Mr. Crawford’s “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” Mr. Howell’s « Undiscovered Country ” and « Modern Instances,” Dr. Holmes’s 
‘«‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” and Mr. John Habberton’s «The Bowsham Puz- 
zle.” The German publisher still reflects English opinions of American writers, and if 
his list bears an increasing number of American names it is only because American 
novelists are exciting far more attention of late in England itself. 


An etymological dictionary of the German language, by Dr. Frederick Kenge, has 
been published in Strasburg. Du Chaillu’s « Land of the Midnight Sun” has 
appeared in a German translation in Leipzig. ——— Dr. E. H. Plumptre is at work on 
a new translation of Dante’s « Divina Commedia,” and has issued a little pamphlet of 
“samples” to invite criticism before publication,--an excellent example for others. 

Mr. Richard F. Burton is writing some interesting reminiscences of his friend, 
Professor E. H. Palmer, for the London Academy. 


The concluding volumes of the series, “« The Navy in the Civil War,” will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Rear-Admiral Daniel Am- 
men writes of the naval operations on the Atlantic Coast, and Commander A. T. 
Mahan in his book, “ The Gulf and Inland Waters,” gives the history of the movements 
of the naval forces on the Mississippi, its tributaries and the Gulf, in connection with 
the operations of the army and independent of it. 


Recently, a native Japanese company, called the Tokio Book-Selling Company, was 
formed, and its chief business seems to be the pirating of English and American school- 
books. These are published as much like the originals in size, covers, etc., as possible. 
The Company affixes its own imprint to the title-pages, but does not disturb such 
notices as, for instance, ** Entered according to Act of Congress,” etc. 


It is getting fashionable now in the literary as well as in the social world to pre- 
serve an incognito. The anonymous novel, “ The Bread- Winners,” which is announced 
in the Ceztury, isso anonymous that even the editor of the magazine, himself, does not 
know the author’s name. All the business is transacted by a third person. 


Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass” and “Specimen Days” are having a large 
sale in Great Britain. “Lord Bolingbroke, and the Whigs and Tories of His 
Time,” is a recently published monograph by Moritz Brosch. A new story by 
Bret Harte, “In the Carquinez Woods,” will be begun in the July number of ZLong- 
man’s Magazine.— -A work on Wagner by Francesco Florimo, which will contain 
letters of Verdi, Wagner and Madame Wagner never before published, is to appear 
shortly at Ancona. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has dechined an invitation to 
visit Birmingham, England, saying that he hardly expected to see “our old home” 
again. 

General Andrew A. Humphreys, author of the volume contributed to the series of 
“Campaigns of the Civil War,” describing Grant’s campaign in Virginia, 1864-5, has 
prepared for publication another book, which Messrs. Scribner will publish at once. 
The new volume is entitled «‘ Gettysburg tv the Rapidan: The Army of the Potomac, 
from July, 1863, to March, 1864.” Though not directly connected with the series of 
war histories just completed, it forms a connecting link between the account of the 
battle of Gettysburg and that of the operations in Virginia in 1864. General Hum- 
phreys throws new light on this period, which hitherto has never been satisfactorily de- 
scribed. 


It is asserted that Miss Alcott has no opinion of transcendental philosophy, and 
declares that she always “ flees the town ” the day the philosophers arrive. The 
fifth and concluding volume of Victor Hugo’s “ Légende des Siécles ” has just appeared 
in Paris, among its contents being “ The Vision of Dante,” «« The Speech of a Thief to 
a King,” and “Greece.” The London Datly News expresses surprise that 
Coleridge has not been included in the “ English Men of Letters” series, declaring 
that two-thirds of those admitted were his inferiors. 


The interest manifested in England for the most notable American books has within 
the last few years increased to a surprising extent. The works of our best-known 
writers are republished in London almost as soon as issued in Boston or New York, 
precisely as those of distinguished English authors are reprinted here. Not long ago, 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. brought out a cheap edition of Mrs. Burnett’s « Louisiana.” 
It became at once an extraordinary success, and many thousand copies have been sold. 
Another American book which has achieved appreciation abroad is Mr. Cable’s « Old 
Creole Days.” The book was recently brought out by Mr. David Douglas in his series 
of reprints from American books, in which already many of the best works of our 
modern fiction-writers have appeared. 


It has long been known that many of the keen and clever criticisms of new novels 
in the London Saturday Review were from the pen of Mrs. Lynn Linton. She now 
proposes to publish a selection of these papers in book-form, under the title of “ Satur- 
day Mornings.” Hon. Wm. Clark proposes a seminary for young ladies at Flor- 
ence, in which both Italians and Americans may be educated, and the International 
Collegiate Association has been organized to carry the plan into effect. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons announce a “Plutarch for Boys and Girls,’ a volume of the most notable 
lives in the classic given in simple and clear language, and fully illustrated by numer- 
ous portraits, the lives edited by Principal John S. White, of the Berkeley School, New 
York. 


Mr. W. H. Bishop’s articles in Harper's Magazine, describing his travels in South- 
ern California and Mexico, are to be put in a book, with the title, “« Old Mexico and 
the Lost Provinces.” The circular for 1883-4 of the Cambridge Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women shows the Harvard Annex to be in a very vigorous 
condition. A list of nearly fifty instructors, five pages of ‘‘ Course of Study,” and three 
of “ Requirements for Admission,” show how steadily this institution is expanding into 
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organic form. The late Professor James Orton’s “ Comparative Zodlogy,” has just 
been revised by Professor Birge of the University of Wisconsin, who has heightened 
the original excellence of the work. S. C. Griggs & Co. have ready a new edi- 
tion of Professor R. B. Anderson’s «* America Not Discovered by Columbus,” enlarged 
by a bibliography of the pre-Columbian discoveries of America, by Paul Barron Wat- 
son, which originally appeared in the Library Fournal, 








Mr. William S. Gottsberger announces for early publication an historical romance 
entitled “A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constantinople.” It is a translation 
from the French of Leila Haroum, by General R. E. Colston. Mr. R. Worth- 
ington will issue next week, simultaneously with the publication in England, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new volume, “ A Century of Roundels.” The July Century will contain 
four letters by Emerson, dating fromthe years immediately following his departure from 
college. The same number of the Century will have a brief but pointed paper, by 
Mr. E. V. Smalley, on the work of the Philadelphia Committee of One Hundred. 


Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. have issued a new edition of Zola’s “ Au Bonheur 
des Dames,” with the title, “« The Ladies’ Paradise.” This is one of Zola’s character- 
istic works as to realistic method and powerful style, while it is much less gross and 
nasty than some of his earlier books. 


The May number of 7he Magazine of Art (London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.,) has an interesting paper on “ Musical Instruments as Works of Art,” by Mr. John 
Leyland, London correspondent of THE AMERICAN. 








The London Quarterly Aeview for April contains articles on “ Lord Lawrence,” 
“Mexico,” “ The English Stage,” «* Nasmyth’s Autobiography,” “ Illustrious Mothers,” 
“ The Mint and the Gold Coinage,” “ The Transvaal,” etc. The proportion of strictly 
literary matter is smaller than usual, the principal book-reviews—“ Nasmyth’s ” and 
“ Lord Lawrence,”—being of a political and scientific cast. A world of toil goes to 
the making of these weighty English reviews, but the constant wonder to the American 
reader is where they can possibly receive their support. 


The June number of Zhe Antiguary has articles on “Gold and Silver Plate,” 
“Coinage of the British Islands,” etc., together with ample book-reviews, reports of 
proceedings of antiquarian societies, correspondence, and other matters relating to its 
special studies. (London: Elliott Stock; New York: J. W. Bouton.) 








ART NOTES. 

HE loan exhibition of arms and armor which now makes part of the excellent dis- 

play of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Memorial Hall, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, is one of the most striking features ef thatexhibit. It 
is by far the most extensive and complete collection of the kind ever made in this 
vicinity, and it attracts deserved notice. A neat catalogue of the section has been 
issued, in which available points in the history and description of the various pieces 
are given. A preface to the catalogue, contributed by Mr. Cornelius Stevenson, shows 
knowledge and judgment. 


The Artist is the title of a new fortnightly publication, devoted to painting, sculp- 
ture, music and the drama, which issues from Boston, and has features calculated, we 
should think, to induce popularity. It is well edited, and handsomely printed and illus- 
trated. The number before us has a variety of excellent sketches of Sa/on pictures, 
with other timely illustrations, and has well-written papers on ‘ First Impressions of 
Europe,” by Helen M. Knowlton; “ Art-Student’s Letters,” by Frank T. Robinson ; and 
“ Benefits of Foreign Art-Study,” by C. M. P. Hilliard; together with a good selection 
of art news. Zhe Ar/is¢t promises very well; but its proprietors probably know, or if 
they do not they ought to, that they have undertaken one of the most difficult tasks in 
the whole publishing business. 


William Bradford is painting another scene under the “ midnight sun,”—fishing- 
boats near an iceberg on the coast of Labrador. At the recent “black and 
white” exhibit of the Illinois Art Association, one hundred and twenty-five works sold 
for two thousand dollars. Mr. Ruskin has been telling Oxford University, in his 
character of Slade professor of the fine arts, that English artists want two things,— 
ideas and training. The Detroit Art-Loan Exhibition, in September and October 
next, will: be held in a specially-erected structure, one story high, which will be a 
reproduction of the Centennial Art Annex Building. 











A fine memorial tablet in honor of the late Rev. Dr. Alexander H. Vinton has 
been placed in Emmanuel Church, Boston, by his former parishioners there. It is of 
bronze, and bears a fine medallion portrait executed by Mr. St. Gaudens, who designed 
the Farragut statue in Madison Square, New York. The inscription was written by 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, and runs as follows: “ Alexander Hamilton Vinton. Born 
in Providence, R. I., May 2, 1807. Died in Philadelphia, Penn., April 26, 1881. 
Rector of Emmanuel Church from 1869 to 1877. An earnest Christian, a learned 
theologian, a wise legislator, a true friend, a faithful pastor, an illustrious preacher, a 
patriotic citizen, a good man.” 


The Art Union of New York has secured a permanent exhibition-room on Four- 
teenth Street which will be opened in the autumn. To meet the expenses of the Union, 
stock has been issued, the capital being ten thousand dollars, divided into one thousand 
shares. Of these some eight hundred are already subscribed for. The Courrier 
de P Art, in speaking of the Munich exhibition, says: « America for the first time will 
take part in this artistic tournament.” Alexander Gergonne, a sculptor of talent, 
died in Paris recently, after two years’ illness. 








The London 7imes has these remarks in connection with the current Royal Acad- 
emy exhibition : “ We are still far behind the French and the other leading foreign 
nations in this and other technical points, as anyone may see by comparing even good 
English work with that of the Dutchman Alma Tadema, the Frenchman Fantin, or the 
German De Blaas; but we are better than our fathers were, and that is something. 
In portraiture, since the extraordinary revival of this art which our own days has seen, 
we have nothing to fear from a comparison with any nation. In landscape, and still 
more in the rendering of rural life, we have on the whole gained much more than we 
have lost by the penetration of French influences into our studios, though our younger 
artists must beware lest the doctrine of the impressionists should lead them to imagine 
that every scrap of landscape is worth drawing, and that a picture can be made of every 
bit ef common, every bush, every cloud.” 


The museum of Rheims has bought a portrait of Colbert, the artist unknown. 

The subject for this year’s Grand Prix de Rome for sculpture is “ The Death 

of Diagoras of Rhodes.” The choice was made by M. Chapu. Judgment on the ten 

bas-reliefs submitted by the ogis¢es will be rendered July 3oth. A large mosaic 

in a fine state of preservation has been discovered near Sousse, Tunis, by French sol- 

rnd It has been offered to the French Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
ts. 











NEWS SUMMARY. 


—It is announced that the question of consolidating the internal revenue districts 
will be disposed of by the President before the 1st of July. 


—The remains of John Howard Payne, author of “Home, Sweet Home,” were 
interred on the gth inst. in Oak Hill Cemetery, near Washington, in the resting-place 
provided for them by Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the banker. 


—Timothy Kelly, who was convicted for participation in the Phoenix Park murders, 
was hanged in Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, on the 1oth inst. He was the fifth man 
hanged for those murders, and was the last one convicted thereof. 


*__The Mexican Chamber of Deputies has passed by a large majority the bill author- 
izing the President to settle the national debt. Its passage by the Senate is expected. 


—The Barber brothers were taken from the jail at Waverly, Iowa, on the 8th inst., 
and lynched bya mob from Fayette County. The mob was led by a brother of Deputy 
Sheriff Sheppard, who was killed by the Barbers at West Union last fall. 


—A telegram from Dallas, Texas, reports that the cattle-drive thus far this season 
“ exceeds all expectations.” Over two hundred thousand have already passed over the 
trail that goes through, which does not include more than half the number that will be 
driven from the State. 


—The Niagara Falls Park Commission of New York met on the gth inst. at 
Niagara Falls. By a vote of three to two, a resolution was adopted providing for the 
taking of a strip of land, varying from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet wide, from the 
head of the rapids above the village down to and including Prospect Park, together 
with all the islands above the Falls between the Canadian boundary and the American 
shore. 


—The Agricultural Department in its June bulletin of the crops reports an increase 
of the cotton area slightly exceeding three per cent., and an average of condition repre- 
sented by 86 against 89 in June of last year. The general average of the condition of 
the winter wheat is 75 against 83 in May and 99 in June, 1882. ‘The spring-wheat 
area has increased half a million acres, or about five per cent., and its condition is every- 
where high, averaging 98, the same as last year. Barley has increased five per cent. 
in area; its condition averages 97. Oats have increased four per cent. in area, with a 
condition averaging 96. 


—The celebration to commemorate the services of Right Hon. John Bright, as 
representative in Parliament for Birmingham for over a quarter of a century, began on 
the 12th inst. One of the chief features of the celebration was the presentation of a 
gold medal to Mr. Bright. The demonstrations at the railway station where Mr. Bright 
arrived, and throughout the line of march, resembled a royal progress. The route of 
the procession, which was five miles long, was densely crowded with people. 


—In the British House of Lords, on the 12th inst., the bill legalizing marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister passed its second reading by a vote of 145 to 38. The Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of Albany voted for the bill, and the 
two archbishops and nineteen bishops voted against it. 


—The text of the reprint of the five acts of the present pontificate relative to Ire- 
land shows that the letter of the 11th of May merely formulated the unchanging policy 
of the Vatican throughout the present pontificate, and that the Pope wrote to Cardinal 
McCabe on August Ist, 1882, informing him that he (the Pope,) was confident that 
British statesmen would give satisfaction to the Irish people when they demanded what 
was just. 


—The Star Route trial-record is the largest ever made in a criminal trial in this 
country. Printed in small type, on paper of octavo size, it fills over six thousand 
pages, with about 4,250,000 words. The record of the Guiteau trial comprised not 
more than twenty-seven hundred pages, although it was justly regarded as of extra- 
ordinary length. The Star Route cases were given to the jury on the 12th inst. 


—Judge Billings in the United States Circuit Court has refused the application of 
the city of New Orleans for a reduction of its appeal bond in the Gaines case. The 
bond is for two and a half million dollars. 


—A despatch from Tombstone, Arizona, says that a prospecting party has returned 
to-Guaymas from Lower California, and reports that there is no truth in the recent 
stories of gold discoveries in that region. 


—The trial of the dynamite conspirators, Dr. Gallagher, Bernard Gallagher, Ans- 
burgh, Curtin, Whitehead and Wilson, who are charged with treason-felony, was 
begun on the 12th inst. 


—A company has been organized in New York to lay two new cables between this 
country and Europe. It is said that the enterprise is in strong hands, and that there 
is no doubt of its success. 


—lIn the German Reichstag on the 12th inst., the budget for 1884-5 passed its third 
reading without amendment. Herr von Boetlicher, Secretary of State of the Imperial 
Office of the Interior, then read a decree declaring the session closed. Last Saturday’s 
sitting of the Retchstag was the one hundredth day of the session. This is the largest 
number of sittings in any session on record. 


—The first train on the Northern Pacific Railroad to Helena, Montana, reached 
there on the 12th inst. The track is being laid at the rate of three miles per day, with 
about one hundred and forty miles to be laid to the Oregon connection. 


—The trial was begun in Paris on the 12th inst. of the Marquis de Rays and seven- 
teen other persons, who are charged with manslaughter, fraud, and infringement of the 
public companies and emigration laws. In the month of July, 1877, the Marquis de 
Rays advertised land for sale in the island of Port Breton in Oceanica, and inaugurated 
a scheme for emigration thereto. The Legitimist papers interested themselves in the 
enterprise, and five million francs were subscribed to further it. Of this sum the Mar- 
quis de Rays pocketed two million francs. It is stated that seven hundred thousand 
hectares of land were sold, although the island only contains seven thousand hectares. 
The Marquis had maps of the island published, on which were indicated imaginary 
houses, churches and roads. 


—Guillermo Valle and Miguel Auza have been elected president and vice- 
president respectively of the National Supreme Court of Mexico. 


‘—Admiral John Randolph Tucker, successively of the United States, Confederate 
and Peruvian navies, died in Petersburg, Va.,on the 12th inst., aged seventy-two 
years. Rev. Dr. William G. Sprole, a well-known Presbyterian minister, died in 
Detroit on the 9th inst., at the age of seventy-five years——Chester W. Chapin, a 
prominent railroad man of New England, died in Springfield, Mass., on the 1oth inst., 
aged eighty-five years, 
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—The State Department has been advised by our Minister at Tokio of the delivery 
to the Japanese Government of the Treasury draft for seven hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars, the amount of the Simonoseki indemnity fund returned to Japan in 
pursuance of the Act of Congress of the 22d of February last. 


—General Crook returned to the American side of the Mexican line early in the 
week, and encamped at Silver Creek, in Arizona, on Tuesday afternoon. He had 
struck the hostile Indians a hard blow in an almost inaccessible place in the Mexican 
Sierra Madra, and returned with many prisoners. Of his own command, not a man 
was lost, and the reports of his operations show that but few Indians were killed. 


—A shocking sequel to the tragedy at Uniontown, Penna., is now reported., On 
Wednesday evening, James Nutt, the son of Captain A. C. Nutt, the State Cashier, 
who was slain by N. L. Dukes on December 27th last, encountered Dukes in a public 
place and killed him, firing upon him with several fatal shots. Nutt then gave himself 
up, and is in confinement. 


—Senator Conkling, who argued for the oleomargarine makers and dealers against 
the Missouri laws forbidding the sale of the article in that State, has lost his case. At 
Kansas City, on Tuesday, Justice Miller of the United States Circuit Court delivered 
his opinion that the’ State courts alone have jurisdiction, and remanded, therefore, to 
the charge of those courts the prisoners from Kentucky who had been selling oleo- 
margarine and were charged with misdemeanor under the Missouri law. 








DRIFT. 


—The Longfellow memorial fund has been increasing within the last few weeks 
very much more rapidly than at any other time since the project was broached, and the 
subscriptions now amount to nearly twice as much as they did at the time of the annual 
meeting. This renewal of interest in the movement has arisen very largely as a re- 
sponse to the generosity of the children of Mr. Longfellow in presenting to the Asso- 
ciation that portion of their father’s estate which is necessary for its purposes. 


—A fine art gallery and conservatory has been begun by Mr. John W. Garrett, of 
Baltimore, to connect with his house. The gallery will be sixty by twenty-five feet in 
area, and the conservatory forty feet square. Mr. Garrett is said to have a large num- 
ber of choice paintings by different artists of note, and a large collection of statuary 
now in their original cases in his dwelling. These have never been inspected since 
their arrival, and only a few have been unpacked. The art gallery and conservatory 
will be open to the public at proper times, free of charge. 


—The Bishop of Gibraltar writes to the London 7imes a strange letter about 
Monte Carlo, the great gambling place. There was a scheme on foot for the erection 
of an English church at this headquarters of bad morals. The Bishop says that the 
place contains the very scum of all Europe, and that its morals are so bad that there is 
no use of trying to plant a church there. Therefore he declines to give his sanction 
to the proposed enterprise. In this the good Bishop takes curious ground. It is gen- 
erally held by promulgators of the Gospel that the worse a community is the greater is 
the reason for planting a church there. If the Bishop of Gibraltar is disposed to give 
over the frequenters of Monte Carlo to Satan, without making an effort for their con- 
version, there may be a field for the labors of the Salvation Army. The Salvationists 
are never discouraged by finding an extraordinary amount of wickedness among the 
people they try to convert, but rather regard it as a stimulus to spirited endeavor in 
their behalf. 


—tThe “perpetual pensions” now paid by England to the descendants of great men 
are £4,000 per annum to the Churchill who represents the Duke of Marlborough ; 
£4,000 per annum to a Mr. Stewart, who is the nearest descendant of William Penn; 
45,000 per annum to the individual (who is not a direct descendant, by the way,) rep- 
resenting Lord Nelson; £2,000 a year to the present Earl Rodney; £2,000 a year to 
Viscount Exmouth, who is at present a minor; £3,000 a year to Earl Amherst, as 
compensation for an alleged grant of land which George III. was unable to carry out ; 
4,984 per annum to the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg forever, because he was a 
favorite of William III.; £1,200 a year since 1674 to the holder of the Earldom of 
Bath; £676 per annum granted by Charles II. to the Earl of Kinnoull; 4843 granted 
by the same king to the Duke of Grafton; two pensions of £786 18s. 6¢. granted to 
Sir Piers Mostyn and Sir W. Eden in perpetuity as compensation for the loss of offices. 
There are also pensions of from one to two thousand pounds sterling each, which -will 
expire with the third life in each case, paid to Viscounts Hardinge, Gough and Comber- 
mere, Lords Keane, Seaton, Raglan and Napier of Magdala, Sir W. J. Williams of 
Kars, and Sir Henry Havelock-Allan. Taking the last nine to average fifteen hundred 
pounds sterling a year each, these pensions amount to an annual sum of nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars. 


—The action of the Pope toward the Irish agitation has no doubt been more or less 
suggested by a portion of the Roman Catholic laity in Ireland as well as in England. 
The Catholics of rank and influence in the former country are not numerous, but they 
are very influential, and include a number of persons who have long been exceedingly 
opposed to the attitude of that section of the clergy which finds its most prominent rep- 
resentative in Archbishop Croke. The representations of such men as Lords Kenmare, 
O’Hagan, Emly and Granard,—the latter two are seceders from Protestantism,—who 
were the intimate political allies of the late Cardinal Cullen, and regular residents in 
Ireland, always eager to promote there the interests of the Vatican, could not fil to 
have considerable influence with the Pope. Add to this the fact that the latter naturally 
views in Mr. Gladstone the statesman who has struck the last shackles off the Roman 
Catholic, who has given to Ireland its first Catholic chancellor in the person of Lord 
O'Hagan, and who, if he has not made a Catholic viceroy of Ireland, has sent one to 
India. In addition to this, the Pope himself long since pointed out that there is scarce 
a country in Europe where a Catholic can in every respect pursue his way of life sub- 
ject to less interference than in England, which at this very moment affords an asylum 
and livelihood to thousands of men and women driven by the French Republic from 
their native France. Naturally, when the Irish brought their war into England and 
began to dynamite public edifices there, the English Catholics joined in a warm re- 
monstrance with their Irish brethren; and the representations of the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Marquis of Bute, and other persons of character, station and wealth, went to 
strengthen that of the leading Irish Catholics. 


—The Austrian census tables, recently put forth, have points of special interest. 
Out of the twenty-two million inhabitants which the western division of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy numbers,—the Transleithan or Hungarian numbered 15,700,000, 
—there were 94,500 persons of the clerical order. There were nearly twice as many 
soldiers in active service,—185,000. The number of teachers in all kinds of schools, 
and of all persons belonging to them, fell short of that of the active soldiers, but few of 
whom are married, amounting only to 152,000. There were 162,000 officials (always 
including the families,) in the active service of the Empire, the provinces or the com- 
munes, and 90,700 employés in non-official public service. There were nearly 70,000 





gensdarmes and other guardians of order and safety. Art—this is characteristic of 
Austria,—was represented by 31,000 actors, dancers, musicians and singers, and by 
15,000 painters and sculptors, while literature and journalism supported only 6,000 
persons. Architecture and civil engineering supported 20,000; the law, 37,000 
(lawyers and notaries) ; the higher sanitary occupations, 39,000, and the lower just as 
many. The number of persons living on pensions was 188,000; that is, greater than 
the army roll. Only 10,600 persons were sustained by the sea fisheries of the short 
maritime border ; but mining sustained 316,000, manufactures and trades 4,700,000, 
and agriculture and forestry 12,000,000 (including 450,000 tenants and permanent 
farm hands) ; that is, more than half of the entire population. The relative numbers 
of supported consumers and producers or earners in a thousand were 525 and 475. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, June 14. 

HERE has been a stronger feeling in the stock markets, and as will be seen by the 
quotations below prices are higher than they were a week ago, the advance in 

some instances being quite notable. The indications from this quarter point toa 
moderate revival of confidence as to the future of business, and cautious observers are 
inclined to a more favorable view of things. The state of trade, however, is not yet 
satisfactory; the capacity of the iron works for overproduction depresses their outlook, 


and must continue to do so until their operations are readjusted by the withdrawal of - 


some that are badly situated or ill-arranged. A moderate revival of demand, and a 
comparatively small withdrawal of uneconomical producers, would soon put a different 
face on their trade. The crop reports, of which some details are given elsewhere, con- 
tinue fair, but not anything above what has been heretofore estimated. 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those of a week ago: 
June 13. June 6. 
Central Pacific, ‘ ‘ ; : : 7634 76% 
Canada Southern, . : E . 67% 663 
Denver and Rio Grande, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4634 
Delaware and Hudson, . . r . : 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Erie, 5 ‘ 4 ; 3 
Lake Shore, . . . : - «II12y% 
Louisville and Nashville, . ‘ A 5334 
Michigan Central, * ° : ; 98 
Missouri Pacific,  . ° . . - 105% 
Northwestern, common, .. = 3 135% 
New York Central, . ‘ ; ‘ - 124% 
Ontario and Western, : : . , 27% 
Omaha, . ‘ si ‘ * ‘ - : : 47% 
Pacific Mail, . : 5 = - P . 43 
St. Paul, . . _ & . . . - 105 
Texas Pacific, . x . ‘ ‘ ‘ Z 39 
Union Pacific, . ‘ ‘ ‘ F ‘ 96% 
Wabash, . ‘ ; é : A ‘ 28% 
Wabash, preferred, . ‘ 5 ‘ : : : 45% 
Western Union, “  s 87% 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


June 13. June 6. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . sae . se 59% 58 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . . ; 30% 28% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., . 5 . 45% 44% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . - ; . . . 67% 66% 
Northern Pacific, common, ; . 3 2 . 52% 50% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, n go 88% 
Northern Central Railroad, . . . .« «© 57H 58 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, . ‘ 14% 14% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, . 5 ; . p 66% bid 67 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, . - 192 bid 192 bid 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, - c 5 18% bid 18% 
New Jersey Central, ; : “ : : : 88% 861% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 


delphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. 


United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . . . 103% 

United States 44s, 1891, registered, . : 112% 113 
United States 434s, 1891, coupon, . ‘ ‘ 112% 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, .. ; 2 118% 119 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ; Fe 119% 120 
United States 3s, registered, ‘ : “ , 103% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ; 127 

United States currency 6s, 1896, ; ‘i ‘ ; 128 

United States currency 6s, 1897, e ‘ ‘ : 129 

United States currency 6s, 1898, é A . . 130 

United States currency 6s, 1899, ; r ; - 131 

The exports of specie from New York last week amounted to $99,823.30, the 
whole of it being silver. The imports reached only the trifling sum of $26,144. 

The statement by the New York banks of their condition on Saturday, the 9th inst., 
showed very unimportant changes during the week, the surplus reserve being so closely 
the same as to vary but $2,475. They still had $9,069,175 reserve in excess of their 
legal liability. The stock of specie on hand was $61,550,900. 

The Philadelphia statement of bank averages on the 9th inst. showed an increase 
in the item cf loans of $906,968, in reserve of $67,023, in national bank notes of 
$47,747, and in deposits of $254,926. There was a decrease in the item of due from 
banks of $287,717, in due to banks of $90,945, and in circulation of $17,236. The 
amount loaned in New York was $6,387,000. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “The money market continues very 
easy. In this city, call loans are quoted at three and four per cent., and good commercial 
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paper at four and five per cent. In New York, commercial paper is in good 
supply. The quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, four and 
five per cent.; four months’ acceptances, five and five and a half per cent.; and good 
single names, having four to six months to run, five and a half and six percent. Yes- 
terday, in New York, call money loaned at two and a half and three per cent. all day.” 

According to the Washington correspondent of the Leder, the national banks of 
Philadelphia have $6,704,883 loaned on single-name paper, $122,123 on United 
States bonds, and $13,808,630 on other securities; and the savings-banks of this city 
have $7,453,283 invested in Government bonds. ° 





THE DISPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 


° 
In Eastern Pennsylvania, especially in the two fine grain-growing counties of 
Chester and Lancaster, there is serious complaint of injury to the wheat crop by the 


Hessian fly. This is clearly traceable to very early sowing, the habit of this having 
greatly increased in recent years. There will be in this section a material reduction 


of what promised to be a very fine crop. 





THE LARGEST WoRKSHOP OF THE Bopy IS THE LIVER, WHOSE Orrick IT Is To 
withdraw the bile from the blood. When this important organ does not act, the skin 
assumes a yellow appearance, and generally a sick headache sets in, with chilly sensa- 
tions, and cold hands and feet, accompanied by loss of appetite. The system becomes 
clogged, the machinery does not work well, and both mind and body are disordered, 
the afflicted becoming cross and fretful, finding fault with everything around them. To 
any person in this condition, Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills are recommended. By 
their stimulating action, the liver soon recovers its healthy tone and is enabled to per- 
form its proper functions; costiveness is cured, and all the aggravating symptoms of 
biliousness removed. 


pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 











Wasuincton Hotet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, PHILADELPHIA. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krocnan, J. E. BrrcHIne.u. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of Rooms, 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all others in excellence 
of workmanship, elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great 
durability, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons 


desiring the 

VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES—— — TERMS EASY. 
33 Union Square, New York. 








LEVYTYPE CO, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 48> [)ESIGNERS. 


AR'LISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS MADE 
FROM MODELS, SKETCHES, PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, DRAWINGS, Etc. 


SFND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO., 
632 Chestnut Street, Philada. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 
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This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if nota better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them. Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM : 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 








KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nes. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


: CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


- Livincston ERRINGER. 
. P. McCuracu. 
Jamss L. CLaGHorn. 


Benjamin B. Comreys. 
Avucustus Heaton. 
Danie_ Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEND. 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. Cummins. 
Wituram S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Rezp. 


« 
Hon, Witt1aM A. PorTEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mistakes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware ° 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 











&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anv MADE ro ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos, 21 and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 


HALL'S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 


SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





—ALSo,—— 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 





Fi 
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ARTS: 





MCCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


If you are thinking of getting a new Suit 
of Clothes, and have no decided or deter- 
mined preferences, it is our opportunity to 
recommend you to an establishment which 

. is first-class in every respect and has a 
record second to none in the city. We 
have influenced many of our readers and 
their friends to deal with this house, and 
have never heard of any dissatisfaction, but 
frequent compliments. Their work on all 
garments is excellent, and in their panta- 
loon-cutting they are said to excel. Here 
is the address: 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 
908 WALNUT STREET. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE : 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wma. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MITCHELL'S — 


Carpet Cleaning House, Mags 
2ist & Race Sts. | 
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BUY J. W. & CO. CLOTHING. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit: 
Because it is not old stock. 
Because it is not wholesale stock. 
Because it is exchangeable, 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 
Because it is thoroughly good. 
Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. If same quality and make is — anywhere 
else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


THE GIRARD 


Stationers, S ane m-P — 





Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers, 





AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPITAL, $450,000, SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 

President, THomas RipGway. 


Vice-President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, HENry TATNALL, 








39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


Actuary, Wi1L.1AM P. Houston. 


WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, President. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Superintendent. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treasurer, 


OrricE: No. 28 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Post-Office Box 2353: 








Works: Washington Avenue and 23d St., Philadelphia, 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad Switch, with Main Track Unbroken. 
Wharton Split Switch, with Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
Wharton Spring Fr Og, Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
Wharton Stiff F rog, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
Wharton Patent Crossings, with Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, JOHNSTON'S PATENT, 


—AND— 


GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 





The use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main track, thus making 
travel absolutely safe from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such roads as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, &c. 





